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| THE FUNERAL. 
We By WILL CARLETON. 
H if | I was walking in Savannah, past a chureh decayed and dim, 
vil When there slowly through the window came a plaintive funeral 
} 
And a sympathy awakened, and a wonder quickly grew, 
Till I found myself environed in a little negro pew. 
Out at front a colored couple sat in sorrow, nearly wild; 
On the altar was a coffin, in the coffin was a child. 
i I could picture him when living—curly hair, protruding lip— 
And had seen perhaps a thousand in my hurried Southern trip. 
Teg Vi i i i But no baby ever rested in the soothing arms of Death 
| AN si ya Hy That had fanned more flames of sorrow with his little fluttering 
| wilt Than was in the chain of tear-drops that enclasped those mourners 
Hi iii 


Rose a sad old colored preacher at the little wooden desk— 
With a manner grandly awkward, with a, countenance grotesque ; 
With simplicity and shrewdness on his Ethiopian face ; 

With the ignorance and wisdom of a crushed, undying race. 


And he said: “ Now don’ be weepin’ for dis pretty bit o’ clay— 
For de little boy who lived dere, he done gone an’ run away! 
He was doin’ very finely, an’ he ’preciate your love; 

Yy Yy | YY But his sure ‘nuff Father want him in de Jarge house up above. 
/ [ Continued on page 550.) 
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“The best weekly isane of a paper especially adapted for boys and 
girls which is published in the United Staton.” Beaton Journal. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Aw 


The number izaucd Auquat 24 contains the opening chapter of 
the new 


SERIAL STORY FOR BOYs, 


THE FLAMINGO FEATHER. 


By KIRK MUNROE, 
Avctuor or “ Waxrita: A Story or ApveNTURE IN Fiorina,” 


The chapter is accompanied hy a spirited drawing by T. pe Tavt- 
STRUP. 

In the aame number the fascinating story ™ False Witness,” bu 
Leer C. brought lo a happu conclusion. 

Two articles in this number will enliat the atlention of havux, 
namely, An Apprentice Bow in the United States Naval Traimag 
Sguadron,” hy Exsias E. E. Waren, USN... and Lacrosse, bu 
J A. Honer, Jcx., of the New York Lacrosse team, Both articles 
are well illustrated. 

The full-page illustration entitled In the Land of Ar,’ 
with the charming poem by Marcaret E. Saxester, will appeal to 
all hearts at this season. 


Harper's YouNG $2 00 ren Year. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Yours Propix will be on re- 


ceipt of four cents in postage-stamps. 
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THE MEXICAN DIFFICULTY. 

HERE has been nothing in the CUTTING ease to 

justify a blustering tone of lofty resolution to 
avenge an outrage upon American honor, and the 
peremptory demand for his surrender seems to have 
been somewhat premature. The facts are few and 
simple. CUTTING, who is an American, had domi- 
ciled himself in Mexico, where he published a paper, 
and had voluntarily subjected himself to Mexican 
laws. A rival publisher named MEDINA issued the 
prospectus of a new paper, and CUTTING denounced it 
“us a swindling enterprise. MEDINA applied to a Mexi- 
can court. and CUTTING was compelled to sign a re- 
traction. He then crossed the Rio Grande into Texas, 
and again published the assertion that MEDINA was a 
swindler, which he circulated in Mexico. He was 
arrested in Mexico and confined for a month, and 
was then offered his liberty upon bail. This he re- 
fused, because he had appealed to the United States 
government for redress. The State Department. upon 
the ground that CvuTTING had been arrested and im- 
prisoned in Mexico for an act committed in the Unit- 
ed States, demanded his surrender. Governor IRE- 
LAND, of Texas. foolishly telegraphed to Secretary 
BaYARD that if the national government did not act 
promptly, the State of Texas would take care of her- 
self—that is. would make war on Mexico; and cow- 
bows and frontier filibusters generally were instantly 
in an uproar of excitement for the national honor, 
und eager to begin the fray. 

Meanwhile the case was pending in the Supreme 
Court of Chihuahua, whose decision was promptly 
rendered. The court holds that CUTTING has com- 
mitted an offence which is a crime under Mexican 
law: that the retraction or act of conciliation would 
have been satisfactory had it been honestly complied 
with, but as it was not complied with, the crime re- 
mains, The evidence of yon-compliance is the re- 
newed publication of the libel in the American paper. 
which is not a new offence, but the continuation of 
that already begun in Mexico; and even if the publi- 
cation had beew first made in Texas, which is not ad- 
mitted, the circulation of it by CUTTING in Mexico is 
wu offence under the Mexican law. According to the 
statement of an American lawver: ** Mr. CUTTING was 
convicted of repetition of a libel first published in 
Mexico and reprinted more virulently in a Texas pa- 
per. which he then brought over and distributed in 
Mexico, aud it was the distribution in Mexico of the 
second libel, and not the printing of the same in Tex- 
us. for which he was @ayvicted, the libel having been 
read by three or more persons, as required by the 
statute of the State of Chihuahua. Mr. CuTTina 
pleaded in bar to the jurisdiction of the Mexican 
court that the paper had been printed in Texas. He 
did not, however, deny that the paper had been circu- 
lated on the Mexican side, which was the fact. numer- 
ous copies having been seized there by order of the 
court. This aspect of the case takes away the phase 
of a conflict of the law of the two countries.” 

The point of international law in the case is the 
question Whether CUTTING should be unconditionally 
surrendered, because a citizen of the United States 
cannot be tried in Mexico for an offence committed in 
the United States. As a general proposition this is 
undoubtedly true, and it is unquestionably a sound 
principle. But Mr. Foster, our late Minister to Mexi- 
co, and an accomplished authority in international 
law, holds that there is no such general agreement 
upon this point as to make it a principle of interna- 
tionallaw. The Mexican law upon the subject is not 
a new one, and its operation has been known to the 
United States. In 1880 our Minister to Mexico de- 
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scribes, in a letter to the State Department, the trial 
of « Mexican for a murder committed in Texas. 

The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. 
Marisca, has written to the Mexican Minister in 
Washington a full statement of the Mexican view. 
He quotes WHEATON and other American jurists in 
support of the Mexican claim for jurisdiction over of- 
fences committed against Mexicans on foreign terri- 
tory. M. MARIscaL cites Judge Story, who, in re- 
viewing a New York decision, says that “although 
the laws of every country are in their nature local, 
vet an offence may be committed in one sovereignty 
in violation of the laws of another, and, if the offend- 
er be afterward found in the latter state, he may be 
punished according to the laws thereof, and the fact 
that he owes allegiance to another sovereignty cannot 
be pleaded as a bar to indictment.” 

M. MARISCAL expresses perfect confidence in the 
friendly disposition of our government, and it is 
plainly a case of friendly agreement. With this view 
Mr. ARTHUR G. SEDGWICK. an accomplished lawyer 
of New York, who has made an especial study of in- 
ternational law, has been sent by the State Depart- 
ment to Mexico to open negotiations. 

There is no need of bluster and bad blood. The 
bellicose Governor of Texas holds that if we submit 
to the view of this case taken by Mexico, every editor 
in the United States who may say something offensive 
to the Government of Mexico may be arrested and 
punished when he is caught in that country. But 
the Governor misapprehends the assumption of Mexi- 
co, which is not only that it has jurisdiction over cer- 
tain offences committed on foreign soil, but that the 
offence was committed in Mexico by a person subject 
to Mexican laws. It is, we repeat, not a case to be 
adjusted by cow-boys and freebooters, but by self-pos- 
sessed and competent negotiators, and if Secretary 
BAYARD has taken action upon misinformation, he 
will undoubtedly reconsider it, and take steps to main- 
tain the honor of the United States and the rights of 
its citizens in a manner becoming to the dignity of a 
great government. 


THE TEMPERANCE ISSUE IN NEW YORK, 


AT the election of this autumn in New York the 
ouly important State office to be filled is that of Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. There has been for some 
time a controversy in the Republican press of the 
State upon the question of holding a Convention to 
make a nomination. The last Convention author- 
ized the State Committee to make a nomination if 
such a course should seem to be agreeable to the par- 
ty in the State. The Committee recently met, and 
after hearing an earnest plea from Republican tem- 
perance men in favor of a Convention, decided that 
it was inexpedient, and no Convention will be held. 
The only reason offered is the expense, which is, of 
course, a pretext, and not a reason. Thie actual rea- 
sons are that the managers do not wish to declare the 
position of the party upon the temperance question, 
nor to risk any change in the present factional char- 
acter of the Committee, and in general that in the 
present political situation the least said is soonest 
mended, Upon the whole, this is not an impolitic 
decision. It is, indeed, a confession that the party is 
sure neither of its principles nor of its prospects, and 
that success will depend, not upon conviction, but 
upon management. It is, however, undeniable that 
in such a situation a Convention and a free debate 
might be very injurious, because it would disclose the 
want of party harmony. 

Senators MILLER and EvartTs and other party lead- 
ers have devoted their eloquence since 1884 mainly to 
elucidating the proposition that our government is 
one of party, that every good citizen ought to join a 
party, and support its candidates and its acts, what- 
ever they may be. But any reasonable theory of 
party must begin with the admission that it is an or- 
ganization to secure certain specific objects and to 
promote a general policy. Consequently the more 
plainly these ends are defined and that policy ex- 
pounded, the stronger the hold of the party upon 
public sympathy and support. The Republican par- 
ty in its great day never hesitated to declare its prin- 
ciples proudly and gladly, and to appeal to the na- 
tional conscience and intelligence to sustain them. 
That great day has passed, and the only honest claim 
that it can now prefer to the support of the country 
is that its principles and policy are better, and the 
probability of its faithful enforcement of them great- 
er, than those of the Democratic party. When, there- 
fore, in the largest and politically the most important 
State in the Union the Republican managers evade a 
declaration of the party position upon immediate and 
pressing questions, it is evident that they are afraid 
to have it known, and hope that its former position 
upon other questions may stop inquiry and satisfy 
the voters. 

That, notwithstanding this fact, such silence should 
be politic merely discloses a situation which cannot 
cheer any old Republican. The conclusion to avoid 
a Convention, however necessary under the cirecum- 
stances, merely adds another incident to the dismal 
record since 1884. The Aqueduct bill, the most au- 
dacious and corrupt job since TWEED, and, like 
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TWEED's, a deal for the benefit of politicians of both 
sides by secret treachery, was the chief work of the 
late Republican Legislature; and this is followed by 
the refusal to satisfy the great multitude of temper- 
ance Republicans by a party declaration upon that 
subject, although the same Republican Legislature 
made a deliberate bid for the favor of the saloon. No 
temperance appeal is made to the Democratic party, 
because it is known that it would be useless, and that 
that party would do nothing to alienate the liquor in- 
terest. The fact that it is made to the Republicans, 
that a National Republican Temperance Conference 
has been called, and that delegates have been ap- 
pointed from several States, shows how strong is the 
temperance feeling in the party. Will any Repub- 
lican insist that the course of the party since 1884 
proves it to be more united, harmonious, and surer 
of victory than ever? Is it not, indeed, one of the 
worst signs of its real condition that if a Republican 
calls attention to such facts, he is summarily de- 
nounced as a deputy Democrat or an unspeakable 
Mugwump? The Republican party was not formed 
as a temperance party. It is not bound by any kind 
of obligation to declare for prohibition. But if its 
silence when urged to speak is politic because it could 
not speak satisfactorily to temperance Republicans, 
is it not also hazardous? Is not such silence emphat- 
ic speech? As against the Democratic party, silence 
cannot gain the liquor vote. But may it not lose the 
temperance vote? Would not the party in New 
York be stronger if the Republican Legislature had 
not truckled to the saloon, and had refused to enter 
into corrupt political partnership with SQUIRE and 
FLYNN ? 


THE SQUIRE-FLYNN FRAUD AND THE 
ELECTIONS. | 


THE revelations in the SQUIRE-F LYNN scheme prob- 
ably seem to many depressed observers to justify the 
feeling that honest municipal government is impossi- 
ble. It is only fourteen years since the exposure of 
the criminal conspiracy of TWEED and his accomplices 
and the great citizens’ movement which led to the dis- 
persion of the gang and the punishment and exile 
of its chiefs. It was happily a peaceful solution of a 
situation which at one time threatened to be one of 
the most dangerous in our history, and one not to be 
dealt with, probably, but by extreme measures. In 
his ‘‘ Apologia” upon the subject, Mr. TILDEN, who 
felt that his relation to the Democratic party during 
the TWEED ascendency required some explanation, 
endeavored to show that he was no more indifferent 
to the situation than everybody else. There was un- 
doubtedly a general feeling that relief was hopeless, 
and that popular government in a great city like 
New York had completely failed. And even when 
the Times had published the facts of the plot and the 
figures and details of the frauds, and after the Ring 
was plainly overthrown, despite its crafty and desper- 
ate struggle, and when there was the general turn 
out of honest citizens at the election of 1872, it was 
still felt that the public excitement and indignation 
were but a spasm of virtue which would soon ex- 
haust itself and be succeeded by knavery similar to 
that of the TWEED Ring, and that the city would still 
be swindled and the public money be stolen in seecula 
seculorum. 

This apprehension has been verified up to this time, 
as the SQUIRE and FLYNN plot proves. The Aque- 
duct Commission bill was the culmination of swin- 
dling schemes of which politicians of both parties 
were the agents, and of which the public was to be 
the victim. The schemes formed a conspiracy in 
which prominent politicians, including the Governor 
of the State, were involved. It is stated without re- 
serve that a copy of the SQUIRE-FLYNN letter was 
shown to the Governor when the bill was before him, 
and that he signed it with the full knowledge that it 
excluded the Mayor and Comptroller from the Com- 
mission, and substituted for them certain politicians 
and the Commissioner of Public Works, who, to the 
Governor's knowledge, had made an illegal and cor- 
rupt bargain with FLYNN in regard to the conduct of 
his office. ‘* TWEED’s Governor” always seemed to 
be a helpless instrument rather than an active con- 
federate. But Governor HILL, if—as the Hvening 
Post says that it knows—he signed the bill after re- 
ceiving the letter, is certainly not a helpless instru- 
ment. If, knowing that SQUIRE had made the cor- 
rupt bargain with FLYNN of which the letter is the 
proof, and for which they have both been indicted, 
Governor HILL approved SQUIRE’s appointment to a 
most important official responsibility, the fact should 
be conclusive against any further public confidence 
in him, and against the possibility of his political 
-promotion. 

The exposure of the plot is in great part due to Mr. 
Ivins, the city Comptroller, who obtained the original 
letter and caused it to be published. -In order to do 
this, he maintained relations with the persons con- 
cerned until he had secured his object. He has told 
the story plainly. and the attempt to divert attention 
from the real offenders by holding up Mr. IvINs to 
public censure as a practical confederate has failed 
utterly, and recoils upon those who have made the 
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charge, covering them with suspicion. Politicians 
and newspapers of both parties are involved in the 
conspiracy. The chief moral guilt rests with the Re- 
publican Legislature which passed the bill to carry 
the conspiracy into effect, and with the Democratic 
Governor who signed it, notwithstanding the protest 
which showed the plot. The New York Tribune de- 
nounced HARPER’S WEEKLY as a slanderer of the Le- 
cislature, because, upon the adjournment, in a review 
of the session, and especially of its conduct in foster- 
ing ‘the monstrous job” of the Aqueduct bill and in 
passing the infamous BrRwNs bill to a third reading, 
the WEEKLY stated that it had greatly discredited 
and injured the Republican party. The event has 
justified everything that the WEEKLY said. If the 
Democratic Governor knew of the SQUIRE letter, un- 
doubtedly leading members of the Republican major- 
ity of the Legislature knew of it, and they must ac- 
cept all the responsibility which such knowledge <ar- 
ried with it. The whole transaction reveals the situ- 
ation. It shows how utterly unmeaning will be the 
mere partisan name and appeal in the legislative elec- 
tions of this year. Every honest and intelligent voter 
in the State can now see that a candidate’s profession 
of interest in an honest vote in Mississippi does not 
prevent his dishonest vote in New York. Ifthe people 
of New York wish to secure a Legislature which will 
not pass aqueduct bills and Bruns bills and saloon 
bills, they must look, beyond the fact of a regular 
party nomination, at the character and probable con- 
duct of the candidate. There was never a time when 
the familiar exhortation was more applicable, ‘* Get 
the Best,” without regard to the label. 


THE SILLY SEASON IN POLITICS. 


A “PROMINENT politician” on the hotel piazza at Sara- 
toga is reported in the Herald to have said: 

“There seems to be no great political issue before the country 
at the present time, and that is the reason why in this ‘era of good 
feeling’ this nonsensical idea of civil service reform comes to the 
front. Let the parties be divided as they were in 1860 on the 
question of the extension of slavery, or as they may be in the near 
future on the question of temperance, and all this Mugwumpian 
foolishness could not obtain a footing fora day. It is only in the 
absence of burning, living issues that it could receive even tolera- 
tion at all, or that so-called ‘Independents’ could exist. When 
there is a genuine fight in progress men don’t stand between the 
lines, but range themselves on one side or the other.”’ 


This fancy that party victory upon an absorbing issue 
necessarily leads to treating the great multitude of places 
in the civil service as spoils is effectually demolished by the 
facts. There was never a more exciting and significant 
party victory than the election of JEFFERSON. The dis- 
pute over the result very nearly wrecked the government 
at the very outset. But JEFFERSON gave his views of 
Mugwumpian foolishness quite as forcibly as the Saratog: 
statesman. He said: 

“Some removals, I know, must be made. They must be as few 
as possible, done gradually, and bottomed on some malversation 
or inherent disqualification. Good men to whom there is no ob- 
jection but a difference of political opinion, practised on only so 
far as the right of a private citizen will justify, are not proper 
subjects of removal.” 

JEFFERSON, perhaps, was as shrewd a politician and as in- 
telligent a political philosopher as Petrolenm Nasby. 

There was a “ great political issue” before the people of 
England at the late election in that country. There was, 
indeed, as the “ prominent politician” expresses it, “a gen- 
uine fight in progress,” and men didn’t “stand between the 
lines,” but ranged themselves in the most positive and res- 
olute way upon one side or the other. Of course, therefore, 
according to the wise “prominent politician,” the Mng- 
wumpian foolishness was ignored, and there was a clean 
sweep of all the post-offices. Not atall. Not a postmaster 
was changed in consequence of the result. A postimaster’s 
fitness to distribute letteys is not held in England to de- 
pend upon his view of a wise policy in Ireland. “ Promi- 
nent politicians” know very little of the facts which upset 
their pretty theories, and no class of our fellow-citizens 
talk more nonsense in a shorter time. 


THE TILDEN LIBRARY. 


THE reproach against the city of New York that it has . 


not a great free public library will be soon removed. The 
beginning was made by the library on Bond Street and by 
the OTTENDORFER library, which have proved two most 
important facts—that there is urgent need of such libraries, 
and that the books will be carefully used and not stolen. 
The Apprentices’ and Tradesmen’s Library, established 
ore than sixty years ago, will henceforth be open to the 
public; and a most valuable public benefit such a library 
will be, as a collection especially suitable to young men 
und women whose pursuits and means of livelihood are 
mainly mechanical trades. 

To this supply will now be added the free circulating 
library designed by Mr. TiLpEN, and for which his will 
takes ample provision. This will undoubtedly supersede 
the enterprise suggested to the Legislature last winter, 
und which had an uncomfortable air of jobbery. It is a 
noble bequest and monament, and it secures for Mr. T1L- 
DEN’S name an honorable and grateful remembrance which 
his political career alone would not have given to it. The 
management of the trust for this purpose created by the 
will is a difficult and delicate duty,in the discharge of 
which the advice of Mr. BIGELOW, one of the trustees, will 
be of very great service. He is a man of letters, who knows 
what a good general library should be,and who knows, 
also, what is indispensable, the experts who should be con- 
sulted im the general distribution and collection of the 
books, 

Happily it may be assumed that this great boon to the 
city will be secured, as its generous donor designed, without 
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delay and withont any kind of trickery. Mr. TILDEN also 
provided in his will for a free public library at New Leba- 
non, and for a free reading-room at Yonkers. Such a con- 
secration of a great fortune to beneficent public uses is an- 
other of the many similar illustrations in our recent histo- 
ry of a true public spirit upon the part of rich men. The 
unfeigned honor which attends such acts is a constant 
stimulus to others, and it is a good sign that it is now be- 
coming a reproach to the owner of a great fortune not to 
dlevote a liberal share of it to the public benefit. 


NOW AND THEN. 


“A Kansas Mugwump,” in commenting upon Senator 
INGALLS’s description of independent voters as eunuchs, 
says: 

“Our Senator would be nothing if not inconsistent. He is not- 
able as an instance of admiration for the party whip and machine 
methods, since he has become of high authority within the ma- 
chine. In 1864 the Republican party of Kansas was dominated 
by James H. Lanz, United States Senator, who prostituted the 
public service to repay his henchmen for doing his dirty work— 
many of them willing servitors. The result of Lanr’s arrogance 
and reckless use of the public patronage was the disruption of the 
Republican party in Kansas into the Lang and anti-Lang camps. 
The Lane camp was the regular machine. 

‘‘In the State campaign of 1864 two Republican tickets were in 
the field—one nominated by Lanx’s Convention, and one by the 
antis. The candidate on the latter ticket for Lieutenant-Governor 
was JOHN James INGALLs, now our United States Senator, who did 
valiant service in the campaign, which was brief in consequence 
of General Pricx’s raid into Kansas ; but INGaLts arraigned Lanr 
in his now somewhat notorious style, but with vigor and effect, for 
Lanr’s prostitution of the public service. One not unnaturally 
queries, Was Incas then of the ‘eunuchs,’ or only nearer right 
and truer to his own real instinct, with youth’s contempt for mere 
numbers ?” 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S ANSWER. 


Tue Attorney-General has answered the complaint of 
Rogers, the Pan-Electric manager. He had intended to 
get rid of his certificates of right to stock, but when the 
House ordered an investigation he thought it best to await 
the result, and he now asks that the company be wound 
up and the corporation dissolved. The personal honesty 
of the Attorney-General has not been seriously called in 
question. It was his judgment and sense of propriety that 
were discredited, and the answer that he now makes does 
not affect the general opinion of his conduct or the general 
sense of the impropriety of his remaining in the cabinet. 


AT THE MAYOR'S OFFICE. 


In speaking of Mayor GRaACr’s administration as distin- 
guished by the introduction of the reformed system, we 
should rather have said by its establishment. It will be 
remembered that in 1883, during the first year of his term, 
Mayor Epson availed himself of the option of the Civil 
Service act of that year, and prescribed rules for admis- 
sion to the civil service which were drafted by Colonel 
Burt. In 1884, when the act was amended to comprehend 
all the departments of the city, he appointed Messrs, 
WHEELER, GODKIN, and ROBINSON to draw new regula- 
tions, which, with some modifications, are still in force. 
Mayor EDSON, as recent disclosures prove, had not a lofty 
sense of official duty, but it is only fair to record such facts 
as we mention. The effective reform work, as we stated, 
has been established by the hearty coéperation of Mayor 
Grace. But the scaffolding was erected under Mayor 
‘EDSON. 

The administration of Mayor GRACE has been violently 
assailed. But the attacks have been of that kind and 
have proceeded from those sources which make attacks 
compliments and tributes. He has been even charged 
with pursuing SQUIRE with relentless animosity, as if re- 
lentless animosity were not the proper official feeling of 
the chief magistrate of the city toward great public offend- 
ers and plunderers of the people. He has been accused of 
aiming at the fall of SQuIRE in order to serve his own am- 
bition. But simultaneously with the exposnre of the whole 
rascality of the new ring he announces his purpose not to 
ask a reélection. 

If the position of the Mayor of New York be truly appre- 
hended, it will be conceded that the course of Mayor GRACE 
has justified the action of those who supported him as a 
reform candidate, and the city is not likely to secure a suc- 
cessor comparable to him if the election is to he a party 
contest. 


THE TORY PRINCE ROYAL. 


Ir is a significant and not.a reassuring result of the 
late election in England that it brings Lord RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL into the second place in the cabinet, with the 
unpleasant suspicion that he represents his party more ac- 
curately than the Prime Minister. There is naturally great 
uneasiness over his prominence, but also a general confes- 
sion that his promotion was necessary, because the Tory 
party could furnish no other adequate leader of the House of 
Commons. This is an extraordinary acknowledgment, but 
it is apparently true. The Conservative “ Member of Par- 
liament” who writes to the Herald asserts that the great 
Liberal party which has virtually governed England for 
fifty years, or since the first Reform bill, has been practi- 
cally dissolved by Mr. GLapsTone. If this be true, it is cer- 
tainly no less true that the long exclusion of the Tories 
from responsible power has apparently deprived them of 
political ability. 

The Tory leader, Lord SaLisBuRY, conscious that the 
election did not mean confidence in the Tory party, but 
merely opposition to dissolution of the union with Ireland, 
begged Lord HARTINGTON, the political chief of that oppo- 
sition, to take the post of Prime Minister. This was, ina 
eertain sense, & logical proposition. But the sentiment 
which Lord HARTINGTON represents has not formed a par- 
ty, and his support must have come from the Tories. To 
accept, therefore, would have been practically to enter the 
Tory party, and for that Lord HARTINGTON was not pre- 
pared. His position shows the error of “ A Member of Par- 
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liament.” The Liberal party is probably not yet dissolved, 
but it will either undergo a change which will leave Lord 
HARTINGTON as its chief, or there will be a reorganization 
of parties. 

It is not probable that Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL can 
play the part of Lord BEACONSFIELD, and make himself 
the representative of a strong English sentiment. As the 
truth becomes more evident that some kind of home rule 
must be granted to Ireland, and that home rule dves not 
mean dissolution of the Union, the alarm which gives Lord 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL his prominence will subside. Mean- 
while in the House of Commons he will have to encounter 
the ablest and most experienced debaters in England, anid 
he cannot count npon any hearty support from Lord Harrt- 
INGTON and his friends except upon the one question of 
Irish union. His snecess in the Commons would make him 
the heir-apparent of the Tory crown. . 


PERSONAL. 


Tur late Witson G. Hunt at a reception one evening heard a 
young man express a desire for a drink of whiskey. “It’s the 
worst liquid, my friend,” said he, “ you can take into your ston- 
ach, and [ will prove it to you.” He then obtained a piece of raw 
beef, and put it in a glass of whiskey. In half an hour or so he 
took the piece out, and asked his friend to feel of it. It was 
almost as tough as leather. 

—A theatrical manager was asked if Madame Branuaront's re- 
cent appearance in a police court in South America would injure 
her professionally. ‘ Not at all,” he replied; “ but an actress like 
Miss Fortescur would have been ruined by it.” 

—From a letter written by a recently married young man to his 
sister: “ My wife and I start next Monday fo: Lake George, and 
shall remain two weeks. She has so much to do. How curious it 
is that a girl never knows how destitute she is until she starts to 
go away! Then she needs everything, and yet, when she gets back, 
has no more to wear than a month before she started.” 

—The most prominent notice posted in the District Attorney’s 
office in this city is: “‘Smoking prohibited. By order, Ranpoipu 
B. Martinek, District Attorney.” The next prominent: “ This office 
closes at twelve o’clock on Saturdays.” And the next: “ No fees or, 
charges should be paid for any services performed by any employé 
of this office. By order, Ranpotpn B. Martine, District Attorney.” 
Some reporters and attendants smoke there nevertheless. 

—General Lew Wat tack, recently United States Minister to 
Turkey, says that the Turks love their children, are afraid of wo- 
men, do not get drunk, are the devoutest and politest of peoples, 
and always brave and heroic. For the ability and character of 
the present Sultan he has the highest esteem. 

—The Wor/d prints an interesting article on T. pet Tavtsrrrp, 
“the name which so frequently appears on engravings in Har- 
per’s WEEKLY,” and accompanies it with a portrait of that artist. 
‘In stature,” we learn, “ he is of medium height, with broad shoul- 
ders, expansive chest, and a well-filled waistcoat. There is a quiet 
dignity in his manner which relaxes most pleasantly in- conversa- 
tion. Among his fellow-artists he is highly spoken of, and his 
work ranks with that of the first. His drawings are alwavs 
bright and full of life. The most noteworthy, perhaps, of a recent 
period are his illustrations of General Grant’s sickness and death, 
the inauguration ball, and President CLeve.anp’s marriage. His 
pen-and-ink drawings in Harper’s YounG Propre have also at- 
tracted attention. He is a member of the American Water-color 
Society and the Salmagundi Club.” Mr. De Tautstrup was a cap- 
tain in the Franco-German war, and has had a long military ex- 
perience, 

—Senator Joun P. Jongs, of Nevada, declares that he makes it 
a rule never to resist a burglar or a highwayman, being unwilling 
to run the risk of having a bullet put into his head. ‘‘I always 
surrender, and tell them I believe in everybody’s carrying on his 
natural vocation without any opposition ; and I further explain to 
them that, being a society man,I pay no attention to individual 
struggles for life.” A distinguished criminal lawyer of this city 
pronounces the Senator’s course to be not only sagacious, but in 
every respect legal. “The law,” he says, “does not require you 
to endanger your life in defending your property; and though 
most people would call you a coward if you surrendered, I am in- 
clined to think that you would really be a philosopher.” 

—Did Madame Parti really receive $5000 every time she sang 
in opera in this country in 1883-4? Some doubt that she did has 
often been expressed, but Mr. Henry E. Appry’s agent, Mr. Mar- 
cus R. Mayer, declares that he heard Mr. Apsey offer her that 
sum in the presence of a weil-known lawyer, and that she refused 
it, after several days’ consideration. He therefore believes that 
Colonel Map.kson, under whose management she sang, paid. her 
at least #5000 a night, and perhaps more. Had Mr. Appry suc- 
ceeded in securing Madame Parrti’s services, his losses during that 
memorable first season at the Metropolitan Opera-house would, in 
his judgment, have been small. He already had Nitsson, and the 
gross receipts when she sang were enormous: $14,880 the open- 
ing night, in Faust ; $5680 at the next matinée, in Faust ; $5000 
in Mignon ; $6000 in Lohengrin ; $5500 again in Faust, and so 
on; but when she did not appear, the gross receipts were only 
about $2000 a night. He thinks that had he been able to secure 
Patti also, the receipts when she sang would have been $9000 or 
#10,000 a night, for at a Patrt concert in Brooklyn in 1881 they 
were $8000. 

—An old man appeared before a French justice of the peace, a. 
few days ago, and asked for assistance. *I em driven to do so,” 
he said, “ by the misery to which I am reduced. For-thirty years 
I have lived at Montreuil, and been employed by the state as an 
architectural sculptor. I had ten sons, all of whom grew up. ~ 
Seven were killed in the last war. Two died from the hardships 
of the campaign of the Loire, and the last is employed in a piano 
factory, but earns a wretched salary.” An investigation showed 
that the story was true, and the French Chamber will be asked to 
give the man, whose name is Francois Aceusts BospanpD, a pension, 
in consideration of the nine sons whom he gave to his country. 

—A correspondent of Harper’s Wrekty writes: “ The late ex- 
President Jonn Mactxan, of Princeton College, was beloved by his 
pupils to an extraordinary degree. When any of my classmates 
was sick, he was sure to be taken to ‘ Jounnie’s’ house and nursed 
as tenderly as an infant would be ; and whenever any of them feared 
that his grade would be so low as to cause him to be ‘ dropped,’ 
his first business was to cross the campus and have a talk with 
the Doctor on the subject of personal religion. I distinctly recall 
several cases where that remedy worked like a charm. One of 
the laziest and least godly of my classmates once saved himself 
from expulsion by consulting the Doctor on the meaning of a verse 
in the Epistle to the Romans and borrowing a commentary. Dur- 
ing prayers in the college chapel the Doctor used to keep his eyes 
open in order to ‘spot’ the boys who tried to leave the building 
surreptitiously. At Bible-class on Sunday afternoons, when sev- 
eral chapters Mm Leviticus had been assigned as a lesson, he often 
assisted with leading questions, such as ‘ Ugh, Mr. Surrn, if a man 
murders his wife, what shall he be put to’ ‘To death, Doctor,’ 
was the prompt reply. I shall never forget the great kindliness 
of his honest heart.” 
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THE NATIONAL CROQUET TOURNAMENT AT NORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Draws BY T. pe Tuvistaur.—[See Pace 551.] 


AUGUST 28, 1886. 


THE DE KALB STATUE. 


Tue unveiling of the statue of Baron Ds 
Kate at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 16th 
inst. was mot only an interesting event in 
itself, but was important as being the fulfil- 
ment, after a great many rears, of a pledge 
on the part of the United States government, 
made in the form of a Congressional resolu- 
tion, to honor the memory of a gallant for- 
eigner who died while fighting for the free- 
dom of this country. General the Baron Jonn 
De Kaus was killed at the battle of Camden, 
1780, and in the following October the Conti- 
nental Congress resolved that a monument 
should be erected to his memory in the city 
of Annapolis. It has taken one hundred and 
six years to carry out the will of that Con- 
gressional mandate, and Secretary of State 
BayYarD, in accepting the statue on behalf of 
the government last week, was led to quote 
effectively those familiar lines, 


“The Nation, meanly wise and slowly just, 
To buried merit rears the tardy bust.” 


The unveiling of the statue at Annapolis 
was made the occasion for an imposing mili- 
tary and civie display. The venerable and 
quiet city was invaded by at least ten thou- 
sand people from surrounding points, and in 
the presence of many United States naval of- 
ficers, cadets, and marines, the entire State 
militia of Maryland, the Governor and his 
staff, and numerous civic societies and Ger- 
man musical associations, the drapery was 
lifted from the bronze, a national salute ring- 
ing out at that moment from the guns at the 
Naval Academy. The statue, as will be seen 
by the accompanying illustration, represents 
the distinguished German soldier in the uni- 
form of the Continental army leading the fatal 
charge on the field of Camden. It is by Mr. 
Erpnratm Keyser, to whom the commission 
for the work was given by Secretary Frevine- 
nuyseN. Mr. Keyser is a native of Balti- 
more, who, after graduating at the Maryland 
Institute Art School and Maryland Academy 
of Art, continued his studies at Munich and 
at Berlin, taking medals of honor at both 
places. Since 1878 he has resided at Rome, 
where the Dr Ka.s statue was modelled and 
cast. It is nine feet two inches in height, ex- 
clusive of the raised arm, and was cast by the 
wax process by G. B. Bastianxwt1, of Rome. 
The pedestal, also designed by Mr. Kryser, 
is of Maryland granite, and is twelve feet six 
inches in height. On either side of this fine 
granite block are the arms of Maryland and 
Delaware, and on the front the following in- 
scription, the wording of which was directed 
by the resolution of 1780: 


“Sacred to the Memory of the Baron Dz Kats, 
Knight of the Royal Order of Military Merit, Brig- 
adier of the Armies of France, and Major-General 
in the Service of the United States of America. 
Having served with honor and reputation for three 
years, he gave a last and glorious proof of his at- 
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tachment to the Liberties of Mankind and the 
cause of America in the action near Camden, in 
the State of South Carolina, on the 16th ~~ 
1780, where, leading on the troops of the Maryla 
and Delaware Lines against superior numbers, and 
animating them by his example to deeds of valour, 
he was pierced with many wounds, and on the 19th 
following expired, in the 48th year of hisage. The 
Congress of the United States of America, in grat- 
itude to his zeal, services, and merit, have erected 
this monument.” 


The statue, which was dedicated with 
Masonic ceremonial rites conducted by the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland, stands on a knoll 
within and at the south end of the State- 
House grounds, and faces due south. | 

Although the services of General De Kats 
to this country during the Revolutionary war 
Are familiar to all, there is perhaps little 
generally known concerning his early life 
and achievements. He was the son of JoHN 
LeonarRD a farmer of Huttendorf, in 
the Margraviate of Baireuth, Germany, was 
born on the 29th of June, 1721, and began life 
as a waiter in the inn at his native village. 
As may be imagined, he did not remain thus 
engaged very long. At the age of twenty-two 
he had crossed jnto France and become a 
lieutenant of French infantry. Hs progress 
from one rank to another was regular and 
rapid. In 1764, having then become a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of infantry, he married the 
daughter of a French nobleman, and coming 
thus into possession of wealth and fortune, re- 
tired for a time from active military life. In 
1768 he paid his first visit to America, having 
been deputed by the French Minister of State 
De Cuorskcc to investigate the reports of dis- 
content in the American colonies. TaLiey- 
RAND, in speaking of De Cuotsevt, has said: 
“ Of all the men of our age, he possessed the 
greatest foresight. As early as 1769 he felt 
assured of the separation of America- from 
England.” He might have added that these 
assurances on the part of the French Minis- 
ter were obtained through the successful mis- 
sion of his trusted agent De Karp. Through 
this trip of Baron Dr Kats to America he 
appears to have formed a warm persorial at- 
tachment to the cause of American liberty, 
and when the crisis of 1776 arrived, De Kars 
was prompt in tendering his sword and ser- 
vices to the Continental representatives at 
Paris. It was at his instance that Laray- 
ETTE and fifteen French officers were in- 
duced to cast their fortunes with the strug- 
gling colonies. De Karp arrived with La- 
FAYETTE in this country in 1777. His sub- 
sequent career and the distinguished services 
he rendered to America are a part of the 
history of Revolutionary times. He was 
highly esteemed by Wassineton, and par- 
ticipated in the most important councils of 
war. It was of De that Wassineton 
spoke these words: “ The generous stranger 
who came from a distant land to fight our 
battles and to water with his blood the tree 
of liberty.” 


PARADE OF THE GRAND 


ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC IN SAN FRANCISCO, AUGUST 3.—PuorograPnep sy Taver.—[{Sez Pace 558. ] 
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THE FUNERAL. 
(Continued from front page.) 

‘‘ Now He didn’ give you dat baby, by a hundred 
thousan’ mile! 

He just think you need some sunshine, an’ He 
lend it for a while! 

An’ He let you keep an’ love it, till your hearts 
was bigger grown ; 

An’ dese silver tears you're sheddin’s jest de 
interest on de loan. 


‘Here yer oder pretty chilrun !—don't be makin’ 
it appear 

Dat your love got sort o’ ’nop’lized by dis little 
fellow here; 

Don’ pile up too‘much your sorrow on deir little 
mental shelves, 

So’s to kind o’ set ’em wonderin’ if dey’re no 
account demselves! 


“ Just vou think, you poor deah mounahs, creep- 
in’ “long o’er Sorrow’s way, 

What a blesséd little picnic dis yere baby’s got 
to-day ! 

Your good faders and good moders crowd de 
little fellow round 

In de argel-tended garden of de Big Plantation 
Ground. 


* An’ dey ask him ‘Was your feet sore? an’ 
take off his little shoes, 

Au’ dey wash him, an’ dey kiss him, an’ dev say, 
‘Now what's de news 

An’ de Lawd done cut his tongue loose ; den de 
little fellow say, 

‘All our folks down in de valley tries to keep 
de hebbeuly way.’ 


* An his eyes dey brightly sparkle at de pretty 
things he view; 

Den a tear come, an’ he whisper, ‘But I want 
my paryents, too!’ 


But de Angel Chief Musician teach dat boy a 


little song ; 
Savs, ‘If only dey be fait’ful dey will soon be 
comin’ ‘long.’ 


“An’ he'll get an education dat will proberbly 
be worth 

Seberal times as much as apy vou could buy for 
him on earth; 

Hell be in de Lawd’s big school-house, widout 
nv contempt or fear; 

While dere’s no end to de bad tings might have 
happened to him here. 


Su, my pooah dejected mounahs, let vour hearts 
wid Jesus rest, 

Au’ don’ go to critercisin’ dat ar One w’at knows 
de best! 

lic have sent us many comforts—He have right 
to take away— 

To de Lawd be praise an’ glory now and ever! 
—Let us pray.” 


MISS SELINDA’S BEAM. 


Ax old house of a fashion that dated back to 
colonial days, when levity was as little allowed in 
architecture as in life, its unadorned squareness 
and solidity suggesting a sense of the solemn 
realities of life and an impending judgment-day, 
and its very small window-panes seeming to im- 
ply that sunshine was frivolous. 

There were several houses of like fashion in 
Ludlow, the distinctive peculiarity of this one 
being that it turned its back upon the street. It 
was quite the fashion in the village for houses to 
modestly withdraw themselves and face their gar- 
dens, leaving their sides toward the street, but 
this complete withdrawal of the minister’s house 
was unique, and added to the severity of its ap- 
pearance. 

“The minister's house” it was always called, 
although the Reverend Saul Dudley, its latest 
clerical occupant, had long since been gathered 
to his fathers, and had never made any strong im- 
pression upon the Ludlow mind except as being 
the son of his father, for he was a man of deli- 
cate constitution and little force of character, 
and had married a wife not of New England 
origin, who was suspected of worldliness and dis- 
dain of Ludlow society. Both he and his wife 
had died young, and ungentle thoughts are apt 
to be buried quickly in young graves, and Ludlow 
made much of the two little girls who were left ; 
but when they spoke of the minister in connection 
with the old house, it was the old minister, his 
father, who was in ‘their minds—the Reverend 
Peleg Dudley, a sound and eminent divine, whose 
printed works occupied a whole shelf in the town 
library, albeit in a somewhat dusty and musty 
condition. The old house was sadly lacking in 
paint, and the fence showed traces of unprofes- 
sional and even womanly proppings, but the 
Lombardy poplar that was as old as the house 
still held itself upright in green austerity, and 
the lineal descendants of the hollyhocks and 
marigolds and tiger-lilies of the old divine’s time 
decorated the borders of the prim garden walks. 
On the little grass-plot—too small to be called a 
lawn—which lay between the back of the house 
and the street stood a terra-cotta vase, of aston- 
ishing modernness and triviality, containing tropi- 
cal-looking plants with large and gorgeous leaves: 
that some of them were artificial was evident to 
the most casual observer. They were Miss Hen- 
rietta’s; it sufficiently explained the oufré and 
the marvellous to the Ludlow mind that Miss 
Henrietta was at the bottom of them. 

She came out to water her plants on the June 
morning when this little chronicle begins : a lithe 
and slender figure, as trim as when she was twen- 
ty, in a dress of sea-green lawn, with voluminous 
draperies, and made after a fashion which Lud- 
low wot not of ; around her neck was a marvellous 


' confection of pink satin and deep frills of old 


lace, and her yellow hair (Miss Heurietta’s hair, 
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instead of turning gray with years, had turned 
yellow—a not unprecedented occurrence, although 
no capillary science extant could convince Lud- 
low that she had not dyed it) was gathered into 
a net of large gilt beads. 

If Time had left unaltered the youthful lines 
of Miss Henrietta’s figure, he had used his burin 
remorselessly upon her face, and the use of cer- 
tain cosmetics had given it a glazed look, so that 
it resembled a piece of pottery cracked in every 
direction. Her childish blue eyes were faded 
and blurred, and the lids were always swollen. 
Miss Henrietta never slept, as she averred, and 
achieved her chefs-d’euvre in millinery and dec- 
orative art in the dead of the night. Her efforts 
of this kind never ceased to astonish Ludlow. 
She scorned dress-makers and milliners, and fol- 
lowed her own devices, yet always paying some 
respect to the very latest mode: she fancied her- 
self to have a Parisian touch and taste inherited 
from those ancestors, on her mother’s side, whose 
high degree gave her the right to embroider cor- 
onets upon her handkerchiefs. It must be ac- 
knowledged that in aiming at the picturesque 
Miss Henrietta was very apt to hit the bizarre, 
especially now when, a withered little old lady, 
she grew gayer and gayer with each succeeding 
spring—which was “right contr’y to both nater 
and grace,” as Jane Tozier, the “help” at the 
minister's house, was “ free to confess.” 

Nevertheless, young Ludlow was often heard 
to declare that she looked better, after all, than 
commonplace people, and to wish that she would 
go to church to brighten up the sombre congre- 
gation. 

That Miss Henrietta seldom did go to church, 
and was not “a professor” —she, the descendant 
of a line of Puritan divines, and Miss Selinda’s 
sister—was a crying scandal in Ludlow. She 
had once set up an oratory in a little room, which 
she had previously called her boudoir, with a 
= and a tall crucifix and candles and 
veads; but that had not lasted long, her aim be- 
ing merely artistic effect, and perhaps also the 
unholy joy of horrifying the town. 

The candles had afterward been reduced to 
secular uses at a reception which Miss Henrietta 
and her sister had given to some distinguished 
visitors to Ludlow, and that occasion was long 
remembered as the only one on which Miss Se- 
linda had ever shown disapprobation of any of 
Miss Henrietta’s “ways.” She had then, indeed, 
given way to what the whole town regarded as 
righteous wrath. Miss Henrietta loved a dim re- 
ligious light (probably as being best adapted ww 
her complexion), and considered any other vul- 
gar, and on this eveniyg her waxen tapers were 
so few and so feeble that old friends failed to 
recognize each other’s faces, and the near-sight- 
ed groped helplessly. It was when old Dr. Mar- 
tin, portly, dignified, and venerable, attempted to 
sit down upon space that Miss Selinda left the 
room with fire in her eye, and shortly returned, 
followed by Jane Tozier and the boy in buttons 
(whom Miss Selinda always costumed for such 
vceasions), each bearing kerosene lamps, crack- 
ed, smoky, odorous, and plebeian, which were de- 
posited, according to Miss Selinda’s orders, in 
most conspicuous places. Miss Henrietta shed 
tears mildly in her coroneted handkerchief. It 
was vaguely rumored that it was with tempers 
and hysterics that she subdued Miss Selinda, but 
there were none forthcoming on this evening. 
From that time forth, however, the darkness deep- 
ened at the mild festivities held in the minister's 
house. 

But Miss Henrietta has watered her plants, 
fastened a spray of Burgundy roses upon her 
corsage, and gone into the dining-room, where 
her sister Selinda, in an ancient black alpaca 
not guiltless of darns, is washing her transpar- 
entold china. A large stout woman was Miss Se- 
linda, with high cheek-bones and a Roman nose, 
which, as indicative of strong character, had al- 
ways been considered her rightful possession. 
““Nobody never had a Roman nose for nothin’,” 
Jane Tozier had been heard to declare. Miss 
Selinda had also a pair of keen black eyes and 
a remarkably fresh complexion, and looked—as 
in fact she was—several years younger than ler 
sister. 

“I feel that strange fluttering at my heart 
again, and—I suppose you haven’t noticed how 
white my lips are, Selinda ¥”’ said Miss Henrietta, 
in a forbearing tone. “I can’t stay in a place 
that disagrees with me as Ludlow does in summer. 
It is quite providential that Mrs. Hofland wrote 
yesterday to ask me to go to Saratoga with her. 
As I feel that I must get away, I shal! leave for 
New York this afternoon.” 

“Henrietta, where are you going to get the 
money” Miss Selinda had dropped her towel 
and risen, and her stout frame trembled. 

“‘ There was my share of the pine timber money. 
I took it out of the bank yesterday. No one but 
me could manage with only three hundred dollars, 
but—” 

“The mortgage money! Henrietta, they will 
sell this roof over our heads!” cried Miss Selinda, 
in a shrill voice. “I never ought to have let that 
money go out of my hands. I might have known.” 

“I certainly have a right to take my own money 
to save my life,” said Miss Henrietta, with tears 
in her voice. “Oh, Selinda, you are so hard, so 
unfeeling! You think of nothing but money, 
money! I am afraid you will drive yourself 
crazy ; and I know you would kill me if I didn’t 
go away.” 

“ Henrietta, can’t you realize what it would be 
for us to be beggars ?” said Miss Selinda. 

“Those dreadful things never really happen. 
You’ve always been expecting them. Meacham 
can be put off again, as he always has been. At 
any rate, it’s my first duty to save my life.” 

Miss Selinda sank into her chair with a groan. 
Miss Henrietta had been softly moving toward 
the door; she now softly opened it, and closed it 
behind her. 

If she possessed those weapons with which re- 


port accredited her, she kept them in reserve, like 
a skilful general, for cases of necessity. 

Miss Selinda left her china and went and sat 
down in her arm-chair by the sitting-room win- 
dow. The window looked out upon the orchard, 
and she saw the flutter, of a light print dress 
through the trees. - 

“What is Anne Gardner dawdling about at 
this time in the morning?” said Miss Selinda, 
aloud, although there was no one to hear her. 
“If Henrietta has done with her, she had better 
go home. And what is Frank after her for?” 

Her sharp old.eyes gazed through the leaves, 
and saw a dark cloth arm encircle a light print 
waist; a dark head drew near to a light one, and 
above the riotous trilling of a bird overhead Miss 
Selinda actually heard what Frank had gone after 
her for. 

Frank was a disappointment, one of the many 
that had desolated Miss Selinda’s life. Miss 
Henrietta had always thought him charming. He 
was only a second-cousin, but the nearest rela- 
tive they had, and he had always called them 
aunts. He had a certain roughness and reck- 
Jessness which Miss Selinda was sure were for- 
eign to the Dudley blood, and these character- 
istics had been increased by his sojourn in the 
mining regions of the West, whither he had gone 
with the avowed intention of making a fortune 
in three years, and from whence he had returned 
in four with empty pockets and his pride, as he 
expressed it, in his boots, and accepted a subor- 
dinate position on the Ludlow Bee. And now he 
was courting Anne Gardner, a little seanistress 
of seventeen. Anne came of good old Ludlow 
stock, but Miss Selinda had come to value dol- 
lars above descent. 

Frank came in and threw himself, boots and 
all, upon the pink and white cretonne-covered 
lounge. 

“ Frank,” said Miss Selinda, “ Satan reigns.” 

“*] shouldn’t wonder,” said Frank, with cheer- 
ful acquieseence. “ Indeed, although it isn’t just 
what I was brought up to believe, it’s a truth 
which I’ve been impressed with for some time.” 

“Oh! oh! Frank!” exclaimed Miss Selinda, 
as if she would repudiate the doctrine after all, 
but she braced herself grimly and bore it. “The 
old house is lost, and we haven’t a corner to lay 
our heads in. I've struggled and planned—now 
I give up.” 

“T thought you had brought yourself to sell the 
pine grove ?” said Frank, starting up. 

“‘] did sell the timber, and I shed tears enough 
when it was cut to float it off; and Henrietta has 
taken her half of the money out of the bank, 
where | put it, to pay the expenses of a trip to 
Saratoga.” 

“ 'W-h-e-w!” whistled Frank; and then he threw 
back his head and laughed. 

“ Laugh ; it is ridiculous, though it is a tragedy 
to me,” said Miss Selinda, bitterly. “I am only 
an old fool who has been outwitted for the thou- 
sandth time. I never opened my mouth about it 
before to a living soul. She’s thrown her bur- 
dens on to me, and I’ve carried them patiently. 
I was born with a way of my own, and I’ve given 
up to her way, and I’ve always pretended, at 
least to other people, that I thought it was all 
right. It began when we were children. She 
was older than I theun—she has been younger ever 
since. I never could see that Henrietta cared 
a mite whether she did right or wrong, or 
helped or hurt anybody. There used to be a 
piece in the reading-book about ‘The Little 
Girl without a Soul.’ Her name was Undine. I 
believe it was taken from a German romance. 
I always thought Henrietta was like the little 
girl without a soul, and I wondered if there 
were many others in the world. I used to won- 
der, too, when we sang in school, ‘ Not many may 
know the depths of true sisterly love,’ how many 
did know, and if there were any other sisters like 
Henrietta and me. 

“‘As we grew up it grew worse, of course. 
When young men began to come to the house, it 
made Henrietta wild to think they might think 
more of me than of her. I was prettier, for all 
my big nose. She spent all her money for fol- 
de-rols, and mine had to go for necessities for us 
both; that’s always been so. She’d manage w 
put herself forward and keep me out. There 
was Luke Bradshaw—” Miss Selinda’s harsh and 
strained voice broke suddenly. Frauk was hop- 
ing she would not go on again. There was some- 
thing both paidful and ludicrous to him in this 
“breaking out” of his stern and self-contained 
relative. 

“ There was Luke Bradshaw,” Miss Selinda be- 
gan again, as soon as she could control her vuice. 
The barriers of her reserve being broken down, 
she evidently meant to pour out her whole soul. 
‘He is a missionary now in India. He liked me, 
but Henrietta took possession of him in a way 
she had; she flattered him and played and sang 
to him—I never had time to learn to sing and 
play—and wrote little notes to him. Most men 
are disgusted with women who court them, as 
Henrietta always would. Luke wouldn’t have 
thought of marrying her anyway—he a minister 
and she not a professor—and she wouldn’t have 
married him; she only wanted to bewitch him 
away from me, ang—he went away without coming 
to say good-by to her or we either. It was just 
about the same with a dozen others; but I never 
cared much except about Luke. I wonder how 
I can tell you this—I do wonder at myself. But 
I'm an old womag now, and it was longago. She 
never thought I had any right to the pleasant 
side of life, for fear it was getting something 
away from her. She’s ground my bones to make 
her bread,and not only her bread, but her fol-de- 
rols. And yet she can be as amiable and agree- 
able as can be, if you'll only give her all you've 
got, and let her ran and be glorified.” 

“About the old place, Aunt Selinda,” said 
Frank, taking advantage of her pause for breath. 
“T euppose Meacham can be put off again ?” 

“So Henrictta supposes; but he can't,” cried 
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Miss Seliuda, “I had to get down on my knec. 
him to beg him to wait until now, I promi... 
him the money to-morrow, and he is coming [,,; 
it. He will foreclose and take possession be/.,,,. 
the month is out. But you and your little An», 
and Henrietta can live on ‘the beautiful sumn,..’ 
as Henrietta says, and the pink roses, and the 
peacocks’ tails in the yellow jar, and love, aj 
your wages from the Bee.” 

Miss Selinda was becoming wildly sarcastic j, 
her excitement. 

And then, worst of all to Frank, she suddoy|y 
gave way to hysterical weeping. He was clad 
that she took herself away to her own room, for 
he could not think of anything to say to comfort 
her. 

It seemed as if a man might think of sone 
way to raise that money. Frank went and jay 
down in the orchard grass, resolved to rack hix 
brains; but they failed to offer any devices, and 
soon his life-long habit of refusing to think about 
the disagreeable asserted itself, and he dropped 
asleep, musing upon Anne’s perfections and the 
happiness they would have when things straight. 
ened themselves out. He awoke only just in 
time to escort Miss Henrietta to the station. She 
went wiping her eyes; because Selinda had Jock. 
ed herself into her,room and refused to say good. 
by. It was disgraceful, petty, for women—and 
sisters !—to quarrel, Frank thought, and felt quite 
out of patience with Miss Selinda. 

It was a striking proof of the supremacy of 
Miss Henrietta’s will that he did not once think 
of trying to persuade her to alter her plans, 
ulthough the danger of losing the old estate, 
which might be his inheritance, really troubled 
him as much as anything could. 

To shake off dull care he went to see Anne, 
who lived with an old aunt who had a sufficient 
pension tu enable her to live on crackers and 
tea, and on these delicacies Anne and Frank 
supped like the gods. 

Going home very late that night, Frank saw a 
light in the sitting-room, and with the possibility 
of another hvsterical interview with Miss Selin- 
da in view, he incontinently fled, and spent the 
night on the lounge in the See's inner sanctum. 
The next day, although he was forced to work 
hard to make up for several holidays, he did not 
forget to write to a friend, who was a Western 
lawyer, about some land which Miss Henrietta 
and Miss Selinda owned: there had been a dis- 
pute about the title, and they had therefore been 
unable to sell it. 

In the course of the forenoon, Meacham, who 
was an avaricious old farmer, came into thie office 
to pay a long-standing subscription to the Bee, 
and demanded a reduction on the ground that he 
had been able to collect only a hundred dollars 
of interest where three hundred were due, with 
an injured look at Frank. So she had paid him 
a hundred dollars, and induced him to wait! 
Frank’s boyish faith in Miss Selinda’s general- 
ship revived. -She always had been equal to 
emergencies. But where had she got that mon- 
ey? Not by borrowing, certainly; death would 
be far less bitter to her than to have any of their 
friends know of the low ebb of their fortunes. 

He went homeward with a comfortable sense 
that his world, represented at present by Miss 
Selinda, was revolving once more in its orbit, and 
might not be expected to go careering off into 
space again. 

But Miss Selinda met him at the door, haggard 
and excited. ‘ Frank, find Meacham, and induce 
him to return a hundred dollars that I paid him 
Tell him that he may take the place—anything: 
Oh, Frank, it was the wages of sin—and getting 
it back will make the sin no less !” 

“ Well, then, Aunt Selinda, I should certain|y 
let him keep it,” said Frank, calmly philosophi- 
cal, although he felt strong suspicions that Mi-- 
Selinda had been deprived of her reason. He put 
his arm around her, and she leaned upon bim until 
she reached her own arm-chair. 

“Right here I sat and talked about poor Hen- 
rietta yesterday; told you all her failings, that 
vught to have been more sacred to me than my 
own. And all the time that verse of Scripture wis 
running in my head, ‘Thou sattest and spake=t 
against thy brother; thou hast slandered thine 
own mother’s son’; but I smothered it in my bi'- 
terness and resentment. And then Satan took 
possession of me. Open your heart to one 5", 
aud another will follow it, and this was one that 
I’ve been trifling with all my life. You wouldn | 
have thought, Frank, when I’ve always been = 
hard upon others’ weaknesses, that I had a tert'- 
ble one of my own, would you? Sometimes | 
think it must have run-in the blood. When 
(zrandfather Dudley built this house”—Mis3 
linda spoke in a low, awe-stricken tone—* hie 
turned it back to the road to expiate, or rathe' 
to show his shame for, some sin that he had com- 
mitted. That was what was said. There's on’ 
one person now living that knows what that ='\ 
was, and that is your great-aunt Calista Whitney. 
Her mother lived with grandmother, and knew 
the secret, and I’ve heard that she told her daug!)- 
ter. I never wanted to ask, but now it seems «> 
if I must know. I shouldn't want to think m\ 
taint ran in the blood. Almost the first thing ! 
can remember is being crazy to play games «: 
chance. Aunt Lydia burned the backgammo” 
board, and then I played fox and geese. An 
I used to go by myself and toss up cents, an’ 
say I would do this or that according to whether 
they came down heads or tails. 1 had seen bad 
boys do it. When I was twenty-five, a youn: 
man gave me an old pack of cards to cut up into 
diamonds and cover with silk for a sofa cushion. 
At first I couldn’t bear to use them because they 
looked so wicked, and then I couldn’t bear to be- 
cause they were so played with 
them, Frank, inventing games yself. When 
I was convalescing from a fever—that was when 
I was forty or more, and though I had been care- 
ful of those cards, they were all worn out—| 
sent Jane Tozier to F tu buy a pack. I had 
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bought a book of games, and learned every one, 
and I taught Jane Tozier to play. Not content 
with risking my own immortal soul, I risked 
Jane Tozier’s. We used to go up in the attic 
and play when Henrietta thought I had gone to 
prayer-meeting. I don’t wonder that you look 
at me with horror, Frank. I am a whited sep- 
ulchre !” 

The distortion of Frank’s features, which Miss 
Selinda mistook for horror, was really the result 
of an almost superhuman effort to control his 
risibles. Her deep remorse was utterly incom- 
prehensible to this young man, who through all 
his Western career had carried a pack of cards 
in the leg of his boot, and had one now upon his 
person, only more conventionally located, as be- 
fitted the section of country. 

“ Frank, you have met Miss Devereux ?” 

“Swell sort of a party-—rouge and diamonds 
—says she is some relation to us—stopping at 
Dilks’s ?” 

“She is a relation; ber mother was Matilda 
Templeton, my second-cousin. We always used 
to say that Matilda would have what she wanted, 
and her daughter is just like her. When she 
first came here, in the spring, she hinted about 
my letting her have the beaufeh.”. Frank cast a 
startled glance in the direction of the old buffet; 
could Miss Selinda have sold that? But its rich 
dark mahogany still shone in the corner. “She 
was collecting antique things, and she wanted ev- 
erything that was spider-legged. She didn’t dare 
to ask me to sell it to her; and I couldn't have, 
Frank, anyway. I'd rather see the old place go 
at once than by piecemeal. She came in last 
night to make a parting call,as she was going 
away to-day. It was almost eleven when she 
came: she’d been to a progressive euchre party 
at the Twichells’. She’s been invited everywhere ; 
she’s a rich woman, and she has travelled and 
lived abroad, and knows how to make her way. 
She brought her maid, and sent her to sit with 
Jane Tozier; I knew by that she had come for 
something, and didn’t care how late she staid. 
She took a pack of cards, in an elegant case, out 
of her pocket, and asked me to see how beautiful 
and satiny they were. She said I ought to learn 
to play; it would be a great solace for Henrietta 
and me when we were lonely; everybody played 
nowadays; Deacon Prentiss’s daugliters were at 
the euchre party. I was a hypocrite, and pre- 
tended to let her teach me. I wanted so much 
to play with somebody who knew how: Jane To- 
zier is dull-witted. I sup I began to play 
well too soon, and let her see that I knew how. 
I beat, anyway. It takes brains as well as luck 
to play almost any game of cards, Frank ;” there 
was actually a little gleam of pride in Miss Se- 
linda’s eyes, but it faded as suddenly as it had 
come. “Then she said she must play for some- 
thing, if it was only her handkerchief against 
mine; she was used to playing for small stakes ; 
every one did abroad; it gave an interest to the 
game. If she had said money right away, I think 
I should have realized just what it meant, and 
maybe I shouldn’t have done it. But I’m afraid 
I should, I was so excited and reckless. Her 
handkerchief had fine old lace on it, and mine 
was only a good strong linen one. She won wine. 
Then she, laughing all the time, put up a penny, 
and I—put up one too, It didn’t seem any more 
than child’s play; and yet it did, as she said, add 
an interest tothe game. [wonthe penny. And 
then she proposed to put up a hundred dollars 
against the beaufeli. I don’t suppose anybody 
could realize what a state I was in who hasn't 
feltthe fever. I don’t think I thonght much about 
winning the money for its own sake or of losing 
the beaufeh, but Twanted to win. Satan had pos- 
session of me, Frank! Jane Tozier left the French 
maid asleep in her chair—she couldn’t speak a 
word of English—and came and peeped in at the 
window, and she said it seemed as if she could 
‘see his horns a-r’arin’ up above her pink bonnet,’ 
I won the hundred dollars, and then the borror 
of it flashed upon me all at once. She flushed 
up and seemed quite angry because | wouldn't 
play any more. What she wanted was the beau- 
feh. I told her I wouldn't take the money; that 
she mustn’t think I had been in earnest. She 
laughed in a scornful way, and this morning, just 
before she left on the train, she sent over the 
money. While I stood with it in my hand, know- 
ing it was too late to go after her, because the 
train was whistling, and* not knowing which way 
to turn, that man Meacham came into the yard. 
I had almost forgotten him, Frank, strange as it 
may seem, or rather he had become a part of the 
general horror that overwhelmed me, but when 
I saw him the old instinet of battle arose in me— 
I have fought for the old place so long!—and T 
didn’t seem to remember anything but that I had 
the money and could put him off with it. He 
made scarcely any objection to waiting for the 
rest. I think my looks must have frightened 
him. But, Frank, I have been in torment ever 
since. If he won’t return the money—”’ 

“Of course he won't. He dvesn’t wish to fore- 
close now because the property would be a drug 
on his hands—and of all the lucky things I ever 
heard of! I mean”—Frank pulled himself up 
promptly in obedience tou Miss Selinda’s look of 
reproach ful horror—‘ I mean, of course, that vou 
can pay her the money. I've written to Davis to 
sell that Western land for a song, and he is just 
the fellow to do it. TI really think that will come 
out all right, Aunt Selinda, for it is evident that 
it really belongs to you. So you can think of the 
hundred dollars as a loan for a little while.” 

Miss Selinda seemed to derive some consolation 
from this view of the matter, but she looked so 
aged and broken that Frank’s heart was touched, 
and he immediately wrote to his great-aunt Ca- 
lista Whitney to find, if possible, some comfort 
for Miss Selinda from her pious progenitor’s ex- 
periences. 

“Aunt Calista has seen the old parson’s di- 
ary,” he said, when he received the answer to 
his letter, “and she says the only particular 
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sin that he recorded was that for six months 
he was unable to believe in the doctrine of pre- 
destination. He mentioned that he ‘came out 
clear and bright, and saw that it was a most 
gracious and comfortable doctrine,’ and people 
surmised (he did not say so) that he built the 
house ‘ hind side before’ to commemorate his pe- 
riod of darkness.” 

(It was highly commendable in Frank that he 
refrained from comment on the parson’s pro- 
ceeding. ) 

“T am glad that it wasn’t as [ feared, Frank,” 
said Miss Selinda, tremulously. “I don’t know 
how I could have fancied such a tervible thing. 
Now I feel as if I might overcome it in myself. 
I have burnt my cards, and Jane Tozier and I 
have agreed that we will confess in church meet- 
ing if we ever touch one again.” 

It was four months later, and nothing fourish- 
ed in the old-fashioned garden save Miss Henri- 
etta’s artificial plants, when Frank one day car- 
ried good news to Miss Selinda. 

“A check from Davis at last !—seven hundred 
dollars, and his commission has been deducted,” 
he cried. 

Miss Selinda wiped tears of joy from her eves. 

can send a hundred to that woman’”’—she 
always spoke of her partuer in guilt as “ that 
woman”—“ and Meacham can have five hundred, 
and there will still be a hundred that I can send 
ww Henrietta. She must need it in New York 
with that fashionable Mrs. Hofland.” 

Frank pulled his mustache reflectively, and 
gazed at Miss Selinda’s darned alpaca, aud her 
hands that were becoming toil-worn, for Jane 
Tozier was growing old and there was no money 
to pay for extra service. He knew, moreover, 
of pitiful attempts at fancy-work, for pay, sur- 
reptitiously conveved to the nearest city.  Per- 
haps he would scarcely have thought of it but 
for the fact that Miss Selinda had softened very 
much of late, and “come round” about Anne. 

“Aunt Henrietta las been abominably selfish, 
you know,” he said. 

“Frank Dudley, I have seen the beam in my 
own eve,” said Miss Selinda, solemuly. 

SOPHIA SWETT. 
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THE CROQUET TOURNAMENT. 


Tur third Tuesday in August of each year 
brings together the scientific croquet-plavers from 
all parts of the United States at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, The entire week is devoted to a tour- 
nament given under the auspices of the National 
Croquet League. The members of the League 
have an average age of forty years, veterans of 
seventy-six contending with youth of twenty-six, 
and responding to the spur of emulation with 
equal spirit and enthusiasm. They are recruited 
from all the professions and many business walks. 
It will be seen that a game which can elicit and 
sustain so much interest must have more features 
than can be ascribed to the ordinary game of 
croquet. 

Such, in fact, is the case. The old lawn game, 
descriptions of which are common in novels of 
English country life, where opportunities are fur- 
nished to tlhe mild-eyed curate to make the ac- 
quaintance of the elder daughter of the local 
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Squire, and flirt and eat ice-cream on the velvet 
turf beneath wide-spreading oaks, has given place 
to a hard intellectual pastime, with well-detined 
rules and the most scientific implements. Less 
picturesque, perhaps, but more absorbing. 

The courts are of clay well rolled and sanded, 
surrounded by a border eighty-five by forty-five 
feet, the arches being set as in the illustration. 
The balls and mallets are of rubber, the latter 
provided with a handle from twelve to eighteen 
inches in length. The wickets are of steel, set in 
solid wooden blocks, and three and a half inches 
in width—a quarter of an mch wider than the 
balls. To carry two balls around a field of nine 
wickets and bring them back to the starting stake 
may seem an easy task on a perfectly level ground, 
but the novice will find, if he falls into the hands 
of a skilful plaver, that what looks like play comes 
tw be work at the end of a two or three hours’ 
game. 

“ Wiring,” “the drive,” “the jump and loose 
shot,” and “the cannon” suggest endless com- 
plications to the skilled player. The spectator 
is called upon during the progress of a closely 
contested match to witness the exhibition of 
many admirable virtues and accomplishments, 
Tact, judgment, insight, are demanded as well as 
skill. A game is seldom won where the defeat- 
ed party cannot retrace his play and discover 
the error that turned the scale in his opponent's 
favor. 

Admirably as the game is played in Norwich, 
only a small proportion of them are finished 
without a “change of balls,” giving the opposite 
side a chance for hia life. 

The accuracy with which the jump shot is 
made makes “ wiring” more and more difficult. 
The art of hitting a ball so that it will leap into 
the air several feet and then go straight to its 
mark is one that needs cultivation before suc- 
cess can be expected. 

Norwich, “the Rose of New England,” takes 
verv kindly to croquet and its votaries.. Pro- 
verbial New England hospitality is exerted to its 
utmost extent to furnish them comfort and en- 
tertainment. The more enthusiastic spectators 
find their way to Burial Hill early in the even- 
ing, and after the electric lights are lit in the 
evening the scene becomes picturesque in the ex- 
treme. The tournament of last week, which was 
the fifth since the League was formed, in 1882, 
was very largely attended. Representatives 
were present of clubs in New York, Philadelphia, 
New Brunswick, Boston, Chicago, New London, 
Northampton, Staten Island, Troy, Gloversville, 
Stamford, Danbury, and many other places where 
the “ rigor of the game” is cultivated. 

Games began Tuesday, and were not finished 
until Saturday. Fifteen players entered for the 
prize games; the remaining fifty occupied the 
time in social games on grounds reserved for 
that purpose. In the tournament games each 
player played one game with every other. This 
involved the playing of over one hundred games 


during the week. The prizes were gold and sil- 


ver mounted mallets, and those who entered for 
them, with few exceptions, were well known as 
veteran players. Among them were Dr. Read 
and Phillips, of New York, Mr. Brvant, of Nortli- 
ampton, Mr. Strong, of New London, Mr. Whit- 
man, of Troy, Mr. Dickey, of Norwich, Mr. Bush, 


of Staten Island, Mr. Spauiding, of Townsend Har- 
bor, Dr. Loomis, of Rockville. Mr. Johuson, of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Baldwin, of Danbury, Professor 
Jacobus, of New Brunswick, and Mr. Ford, of 
New York: the last two were the winners in the 
tournament of 1885. The first prize was taken 
by Mr. Botsford, of New York, with a score of 
11 games won and 2 lost; the second by Pro- 
fessor Jacobus, with 10 and 3; Messrs. Wambold 
and Bryant tied for the third, with 9 and 4. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS ,EXPOSITION. 

THe accompanying picture of the main build- 
ing at the Industrial Expositionwhich was opened 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, on Monday last is a 
faithful representation of the structure, but con- 
veys, of course, no idea of the extent and excei- 
lence of the varied exhibits which it contains. 
All indications point to a completely successful 
career for the Expesition. It was regretted that 
President CLEVELAND could not be present to 
open the show in person, but his consent that 
Mrs. CLEVELAND should, by means of the tele- 
graph wire, give the signal for the machinery to 
be set in motion was gladly accepted as the next 
best thing. 

The Exposition was opened with imposing 
ceremonies, in which the Governor of the State, 
several ex-Governors, and the Masors and Com. 
mon Councils of both Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
together with a number of other function- 
aries, took part. The opening address was 
delivered by Mr. W. D. the Presi- 
dent of the Exposition, whose, preture is pul 
lished in this issue, and there was an ora ion 
bv ex-Goverpor Davis. As is always the case at 
industrial fairs and exhibitions, the internal ar- 
rangements of the halls were far from complete 
ut the time of the opening, but the Exposition 
rapidly assumed a finished state thereafter. Spe- 
cial attention has been paid by the managers: in 
creating an art departiwent worthy of the grow- 
ing art culture of the Northwest. There is a fine 
display of casts and statuary in the hall devoted 
te senlpture, and the arrangement of the exhibits 
has been admirable. The art department, and, 
in fact, the entire Exposition building, is well, 
lighted both by day and miglit, enorinous elec. 
tric chandeliers being one of the features of the 
show. It is a noticeable fact that a great many 


of the exhibits which figured in the New Orleans . 


Exposition have been taken intact to this exhi- 
bition of the Northwest. 

The effect of this Exposition upon the business 
we fare of both Minneapolis and St. Paul will, it 
ix thought, be vastly beneficial, for the people 


have taken up the enterprise in a whole-souled ~ 


and determined sort of way, and are bound that 
it shall be a suceess in all particulars, The re- 
sources of the Northwest, both agricultural and 
mineral, are illustrated in an effective manner, 
and the Exposition will no doubt attract thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of the countrr.’ 
The railroads have gone to work in earhest upon 
the undertaking of transporting more people to 
the chief city of Minnesota within the next few 
months than were ever carried before, and rail- 
roud fares have been reduced to moderate 
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figures. 
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THE EXPOSITION rrom tHe ARCHITECT'S PLANs. 
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ON THE WAY TO CONEY ISLAND.-—Dravy ; 
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The World Went Very Well Then.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avrnor or “Aut Sorts anp Conpitions or Mex,” 
or tux “So Tuer 
Weer Mageiep,” 


CHAPTER XIL. 
HOW JACK THANKED BESS. 


Fary in the evening, when the common sort 
had all gone away, well filled with the Admiral’s 
hest October, and before the gentlemen arrived, 
Jack left us, and stole quite unnoticed from the 
house. As he left us, so he returned, no one hav- 
ing observed that he had been absent for a mo- 
ment. Yet we were all of us talking and think- 
ing of no one else, and believed that he was still 
among us. So, in a play at the theatre, when the 
mind is fully charged and occupied with the hero, 
so that one can think of nothing but his advent- 
ures, we do not perceive that be is no longer on 
the stage before our eyes; and when he presently 
returns, we do not remember that he has ever 
been out of our sight, and all that has passed 
seems to have been done in his presence. 

But why Jack left us,and whither he went, I 
have since been told, and that,as one may sav, 
on credible authority—namely, by the only per- 
son who knows. 

In short, he left us to go in search of Bess, his 
heart being already inflamed by the thought of 
her beauty, and fired with gratitude because, of 
ali his old friends, she alone recognized him. 
Ulysses was recognized by none but his dog. 
Why, Jack would have been less than human, a 
mere senseless log, had be not been moved by 
this circumstance. And so far from senseless, 
his was a heart as easily inflamed as touch-wood, 

Bess was sitting on che floor before the fire. her 
father being somewhere abroad, I suppose, in con- 
versation with his friends and cronies, the sexton 
and the barber. It was Sunday evening, there- 
fore she had no knitting or work of other kind in 
her hands. She could not read, and therefore she 
had not taken one of her father’s books ; and she 
was alone, therefore she was not talking. Out- 
side, the night had already fallen, but she was not 
one of those who waste good money by burning 
candle and fire at the same time, unless for the 
sake of work. The red fire-light played upon her 
cheeks, and made them glow, and upon her eves, 
and made them red balls, and upon the walls of 
the room, which were covered with specimens of 
the Penman’s art, pasted on the wainscot, and on 
the sideboard, where stood the candlesticks of 
brisss, and the snuffers polished and bright, with 
the house pewter, which shone like silver, so good 
a housewife was this girl. Her hands lay folded 
in her lap, and she was leaning forward as if 
reading faces in the red coals, as children some- 
times love to play. I think she saw one face only, 
and that a strange, wild face, with matted hair 
and long beard, and a bloody clout across the 
forehead. As to her thoughts—who can read the 
thoughts that crowd into the head of a young 
girl’ I would not dare to say that up to that 
time Bess was in love with her old playfellow ; 
vet it is certain, because Mr. Brinjes spoke se 
much of him, that he often occupied her mind. 
Nor was it, I venture to say, all on Jack’s account 
that she would listen to none of Aaron Fletcher's 
advances. Yet she must have been hard-hearted 
indeed had this home-coming failed to move her 
soul, I have sometimes thought that if at this 
time Jack had made no advances to her, she must 
presently have taken Aaron and thought no more 
of her old playfellow, save as of a gallant gentle- 
man belonging to a class above her. No man can 
speak positively of a wowan’s mind; but I am as- 
sured that it is seldom in the nature of a woman 
to love any man—though she may greatly admire 
him —until he hath first shown and proved by 
words and looks that he thinks of her and loves 
her. Therefore, if Jack had made no advances 
—however, it is idle to talk of advances; sucha 
man as Jack doth not make advances, thev are 
for cooler and more cautious men; he lands, 
charges, and carries by storm the fortress which 
expected to be besieged bv well-known rules. 

Now, as she sat there watching the coals glow- 
ing in the fire, Bess suddenly started, and her 
heart ceased to beat, for at the door she heard a 
step. She remembered that step after six long 
vears ; and the latch was lifted, and Jack himself 
came in—a thing she had not so much as vent- 
ured to hope, though she expected that he might 
in a day or two call to see her father, if he should 
still remember his former instructor. 

She sprang to her feet, half afraid, yet rejoi- 
cing 

Bess!” Re cried, hoarsely. 
forgotten me *” 

He was dressed now, shaven, and washed: a 
tall and handsome man, though pale and soine- 
what hollow in the cheek. 

“ Bess!” he repeated, holding out both hands, 
“ have you nothing to say to me" 

** Oh, Jack !” she whispered, timidly. But now 
she was trembling, and really afraid of him, be- 
cause there was a look in his eyes which fright- 
ened her: a strange look it is, which painters, for 
the most part, have failed to catch; it is one 
which makes the eyes soft and glowing ; it is the 
look of love and longing. Bess had never seen 
that look, and it frightened her. 

* Jack,” she said, “ shall I go and look for fa- 
ther?” 

“Oh!” he answered, “you knew me, Bess!” 
His voice was husky. “ All the rest had forgot- 
ten me; but you knew me. Look for your fa- 
ther? Not yet, Bess! Not yet! Oh, Bess!” 
He said no more, but caught her hands, drew her 
toward him, and kissed her a thousand times. 

Then, in a moment, all her love went out to 
him. She gave him all her heart. Thencefor- 

* Begun in Nov. 1541. 
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ward she was no longer afraid of him; yet she 
was his servant and his slave, though he called 
her mistress. 

“ My dear,” he said, presently, “ let me look at 
my sweetheart. Nay, the fire-light will do to light 
those eyes; no need of a candle. Oh, the sweet 
face! And what a tall girl she is! Is it the 
tire-light on her cheeks, or is she blushing because 
her lover hath kissed her’ And oh, the rosy 
lips! Kiss me, Bess. Kiss me, and tell me that 
vou love me. My dear, I had forgotten no one 
at home—no one ; but until you caught my hands 
to-day, I did not know how much I loved you. 
And now, tell me, pretty, hast thou sometimes 
thought of Jack ¥” 

“Oh ves,” she told him. “I have never for- 
gotten, never; and I knew you were not drowned, 
whatever they said, and Mr. Brinjes always de- 
claved that some day you would come home again. 
Often and often I have gone to Philadelphy and 
inquired of her concerning a young sailor—mean- 
ing vou, Jack—but I did not tell her who it was, 
and always her reply was that he was safe, and 
would come home again, though to be sure, she 
said, there were dangers in the way. She is a 
proper witch, and knows. But, oh! Jack, go 
away: this is foolishness; you must not kiss me 
any more, because you are a gentleman, and I am 
only a simple girl, and the daughter of a plain 
man. You must not talk of love to me; you 
must not think of me, Jack. I know you would 
not laugh at me, and mock me; but you must not 
think of me, Jack. Why, there are fine ladies in 
plenty who would die for love of you!” 

“ And could vou die for love of me, Bess? Oli! 
how could I live so long without thee ?” 

“Oh, Jack!” she murmured, laying her head 
upon his shoulder, “ I would rather die of love for 
you than live for the love of some one else ; and 
oh! if you left off loving me I should sit down 
and pray to die at once.” 

He kissed her again—I know not, how many 
times he kissed her—telling her, which was quite 
true, because his thoughts ran not that way, that 
he cared not a fig for all the fine ladies in London 
town, with their nimby-namby, piminy ways, and 
their hoops and paint; but he loved an honest 
girl with roses of her own in her cheeks, who 
would love him in return. And so their pretty 
love talk went on, with thee and thou, and kisses 
sweet as honey to this girl, who knew not how or 
why she should conceal her joy and her love. 

“T never knew,” Bess told me afterward, “ no, 
I never knew what happiness could be until I sat 
that evening with my sweetheart’s arms round 
my waist, and my face upon his shoulder, so that 
he could kiss me as often as he pleased, and whis- 
per that he loved me. Oh, why—why should he 
love me’ he so handsome and so splendid, and I 
sv simple a maid. What are a girl’s good looks 
compared with a man’s’ And how should he 
be able to love one who is not a gentlewoman— 
he who might, had he chosen, have married a 
countess 

When he left her, which was all too soon, be- 
cause the Admiral would be expecting him, the 
girl fell upon her knees and prayed. This was 
a thing (she confessed it to me herself) which she 
had never done before in her life, except in church, 
and according to the Forms contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer. If one may venture so to 
speak of a Book which hath engaged the thoughts 
and labors of learned and pious men since the 
foundation of the Clhurch—I mean the Book of 
Common Praver—there is one unfortunate omis- 
sion in its forms: it provides, that is to say, for 
all the other great events in life, namely, Birth, 
Baptism, Marriage, the Arrival of Children, Sick- 
ness, and Death, but there is no Form of Prayer 
for the Betrothal of a manand a maid. Yet there 
are many appropriate Lessons that might be taken 
for it from the Old and New Testament; and 
there are many grateful and jovful Psalms; and 
there are levesick verses — better, surely, were 
never written—especially in the Song of Solomon ; 
and, without doubt, if ever there were occasion 
for Prayer and Praise, it is when a pair of lovers 
promise in private what they will presently prom- 
ise in the sight of the congregation. Bess, poor 
child, knew no prayer fit for the occasion; but 
she knelt upon the floor, and with tears she 
thanked God for the safe return of her lover, and 
implored Him to extend His continual protection 
over him, 

When Mr. Westmoreland came home at half 
past eight, he was astonished to find that his 
daughter had forgotten to put out the bread and 
cheese and beer. Heard one ever of housewife 
forgetting to lay the supper? And though he 
talked about nothing but Jack Easterbrook—his 
unexampled sufferings and his wonderful and 
providential preservation—this strange daughter 
of his was so cold and unfeeling about her old 
playfellow that she hardly said a word, but made 
haste to go to bed, where she was removed from 
her father’s chatter, and could lie contentedly 
awake all night long, her foolish heart beating 
with the joy of this great happiness. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
JACK ASHORE. 


THE next day, accompanied by the Admiral and 
Captain Petherick, Jack went to the Navy Office 
in Seething Lane to report himself. 

And here began trouble he did not expect. For, 
seeing that they had long since written off the 
ship as cast away, and her company as dead, at 
first it appeared as if Jack had lost his seniority 
for certain, even if he had not been removed from 
the King’s service. The latter view was stoutly 
maintained by the clerks, who argued that if a 
man has been written off as dead, he must be 
dead, or else—a thing impossible and absurd, if 
not treasonable—the Navy Office must be charged 
with error; so that, if he should afterward be 
so rash as to return, he must either be consid- 
ered out of the service, or must begin again 


at the bottom of the ladder; otherwise their 
books would have to be rewritten ; very likely the 
estimates must be amended, and perhaps even 
a new audit undertaken. There was much cor- 
respondence on this subject carried on between 
the various departments ; and, for aught I know, 
it may still be going on. While it was still 
in agitation, they began to send him about, like 
a ball at th game of cricket, from one office 
to another. First they sent him to the Survey- 
or’s Department, which required him to make a 
return of the ship’s stores and their expenditure 
up to the conclusion of the voyage; and asked 
him also to produce the purser’s, bo’s’n’s, and 
carpenter’s accounts, the muster-book and the log- 
book, these books being always, by regulation, 
required of the captain on his return, The 
clerks in the Navy Office, who receive fifty 
pounds a year, and live at ten, or even twenty, 
times that rate in war time, thus showing how an 
honest man may prosper merely by the handling 
of ship’s books and the passing the captain’s pa- 
pers, gave this young officer, from whose hand- 
ling no profit could be obtained for themselves, 
as much trouble as Jacks-in-offive possibly can ; 
and, being themselves bound and tied by all 
kinds of rules, they were able to hamper griev- 
ously any officer who doth not first grease their 
palms. 

Next, when Jack expected to receive the six 
years’ pay, which was certainly due to him, there 
was trouble with the Comptroller's Department, 
which contended that, as he had not served for 
more than two years, he was entitled to no more 
than so much pay, and that only when it could 
be proved that he had served to the satisfaction 
of the captain, who, we know, was dead and gone ; 
and that, as regards the four years of wandering 
and captivity, they must not count as service at 


all. 

Thirdly, when Jack asked permission to pass 
his examination in seamanship for Lieutenant's 
rank, it was objected by the clerks of the Secre- 
tary’s department, first, that he had not, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations, put in his log- 
books of journals; secondly, that he could not 
show the certificate of the Captain; and thirdly, 
that he had not served for the six yeurs required 
by the rules of the service. At all these vexa- 
tious delays Jack lost his temper, and would, in 
the Navy Office itself, give the clerks, in good 
fu'k’s’le English, his opinion as to their motives 
and their honesty, which, of course, exasperated 
these gentlemen, and made them stand out still 
more stiffly for the letter of the law. 

Now, while these things were under consider- 
ation, the Commissioners themselves, being in- 
formed of what had happened, sent for Jack, and 
examined him personally concerning the ship's 
course, the discoveries she had made, the natural 
riches of the islands among which he had sailed, 
and the possibility of establishing settlements 
ami posts upon them which might prove effective 
in restraining the insolence of the Spanish, and 
in preventing the establishment of the French 
power in those regions. Finally, they instructed 
him to draw up, without further delay, a report 
upon the voyage, as full as his memory would al- 
low, for the information of the Commissioners 
and the government, containing all that he could 
remember of the course,and what he had ob- 
served concerning those islands, and especially on 
the force of the Spaniards on the South American 
shores ; and, which was no doubt gall and worm- 
wood to the clerks, my Lords the Commissioners 
were graciously pleased to order that the rules 
of the service should in this case be suspended, 
and that, in consideration of Mr. Easterbrook’s 
previous good character, and undoubted suffer- 
ings after the wreck of his ship—for which he 
could not be beld in any way accountable—his 
seniority should be restored to him, his vears of 
wandering and captivity should be all counted as 
years of service, and that he should therefore re- 
ceive full pay for the whole six years of service 
as midshipman on board a first-rate—namely, at 
two pounds five shillings a month, which made 
the handsome sum of one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds ; and, lastly, that he should be permitted, 
on passing his examination, to assume the rank 
and uniform of Lieutenant, with the assurance of 
a commission to a ship as soon as it was possible 
to find one for him. This promise was given 
him so gravely, and by so great a personaye, that 
Jack placed the most certain trust in it. 

It was easier for Jack to pass his examination 
in seamanship and navigation, and to put on his 
new uniform, than to write the report asked of 
him ; for he had never the pen of a ready writer, 
nor had he the least knowledge of the art of 
composition , he had forgotten how to spell even 
simple words, having been deprived of books for 
four years; and he had almost forgotten how to 
write. He, therefore, by the Admiral’s advice, 
sought the help of my father, who questioned 
him minutely on every point; and then, with the 
assistance of the charts, drew up with his own 
hand the required report; though, with pardon- 
able license, it purported to be written by none 
other than Mr. Easterbrook. It contained all the 
information which the author could elicit by care- 
ful and repeated examination, and, if published, 
would have proved a work of the greatest curi- 
osity and instruction, embellished with the charm 
of learned and scholarly style which was so much 
admired in my father’s sermons, enriched with 
reflections and meditations proper for the various 
scenes and adventures through which the (sup- 
posed) writer passed, and made useful for medi- 
tation by Scriptural references. The report was 
accompanied by a chart showing part of the 
western coast of New Holland, with that portion 
of the Pacific Ovean lying south of the equator 
over which the Countess of Dorset had sailed. 
This part of the sea was depicted, by the hand 
which drew the chart, as covered with islands, on 
both sides of the ship's way, lying as thick as 
daisies on a grass border. Mr. Westmoreland it 


was who drew the chart; but he was advised and 
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assisted by Jack himself, and by Mr. Brinjes. 
He painted the water blue, and the islands and 
coasts red. Another hand—I say not whuse— 
decorated those parts of the ocean where no ship 
hath yet sailed, and nothing is yet known, with 
spouting whales, dulphins at play, sea-lions sport. 
ing on rocks, and canoes filled with black men. 
The same hand designed and painted in the 
northern part of the ocean, off the Island of Cal. 
ifornia, the lively representation of an engage. 
ment between the great seven - decked Spanish 
galleon from Manilla and a small English vessel, 
the former striking her colors, and the latter fir. 
ing the flag of her country, and not the Jolly 
Roger, as Mr. Brinjes desired. In the left-hand 
corner Mr. Westinoreland drew the mariner's 
compass, below which he wrote a respectful ded- 
ication to my Lords the Commissioners, signed 
with the name of John Easterbrook, midshipman 
on board the Countess of Dorset. The whole was 
finished and adorned with many flourishes, and 
in the Penman’s finest style. He was so proud 
of his work that, I believe, he expected no- 
thing less than «a public commendation of it in 
the London Gazette, with a handsome reward in 
money. 

Strange to say, this report, which we hoped 
would have been published by order of the Ad- 
miralty, was received in silence, and was never 
afterward noticed at all. I know not what be- 
came of it, for Jack obtained no acknowledgment 
of it, nor was any praise or reward, that I ever 
heard of, given to the Penman, and I suspect 
that the report has never been read at all, but 
still lies on the shelves of the Navy Office. But, 
in truth, the wreck of the Countess of Dorset 
made little stir at the time, because this intelli- 
gence arrived when the public mind was greatly 
agitated by the depredations of the French pri- 
vateers which were now sweeping the Channel 
and picking up our merchantmen, and with the 
efforts made by the Government to protect our 
coasts and the seas, so that the loss of this ship 
more than three vears before, even in so lamen- 
table a manner, affected people little. All this 
done, however, Jack returned to Deptford, tak- 
ing up his quarters with the Admiral, and in very 
geod spirits, being well assured that before long 
he would have his commission, and that there: 
was going to be a long and spirited war, the 
French having begun with great vigor, and being 
already flushed with success, so that they would 
take a great deal of beating. He had also jin- 
gling in his pocket—no sweeter music, while it 
lasts—the whole of his pay for six years. With 
this money he was enabled to purchase a new 
outfit for himself, having landed, as we have 
seen, with nothing in the world—no, not even as 
much as a shirt. However, he very soon pro- 
cured «a sea-chest, and filled it onee more with 
instruments, books, and a new kit, including his 
Lieutenant’s uniform, in whieh it must be con- 
fexsed he looked as gallant aud handsome an 
offiver as ever pat on the blue and white, with 
none of the effeminacy and affected daintiness 
which too often spvil the young soldier as well as 
the London beau. Rather did Jack incline to 
the opposite vice, being, as his best friends must 
nimit, quite deficient in the graces, ignorant of 
polite manners and conversation, unused to the 
society of ladies, and, among men, knowing but 
little of what some have called the coffee-house 
manner—that, I mean, which one learns by inter- 
course with strangers and general company, in 
which it is necessary to concede as well as de- 
mand, to yield as well as to maintain. Yet no 
swaygerer, or offender against the peace of quiet 
men, though he certainly walked with his head 
in the air, as if the whole world belonged to him, 
and, as if it was his right, took the wall of every 
one, unless an old man, a cripple, or a woman, 
aml that with so resolute an air that even the 
hully-captains of the street—who are always ready 
to shoulder and elbow peaceful men into the gut- 
ter, and, on a mild remonstrance, to clap hand to 
eword-hilt, and swear blood and murder—these 
worthies, I say, stepped meekly, and without a 
word, into the mud when they beheld this young 
sea-lion marching toward them, over six feet in 
height, with shoulders and legs like a porter’s 
for breadth and strength, splendid in his blue 
cvat with gold-laced hat, his crimson sash, his 
white silk stockings, and white breeches. One 
thing I commended in him, that he wore his own 
hair, having it powdered decently, and tied in a 
bag with a black ribbon, a fashion which espe- 
cially becomes a sailor, first, because a wig at 
sea, where everything should be taut and trim, 
must be troublesome; and secondly, because, if it 
be blown overbuard, what is a man to do for an- 
other ? 

Fortunately for the street captains, Jack went 
seldom to London, where the noise of the carts 
and the crowd in the streets offended him. He 
loved not to be jostled. And the amusements of 
the town pleased him not. Once we went to- 
gether to see the play at Drury Lane; the piece 
was a comedy, very ingenious and witty, repre- 
senting modern manners, or that part of modern 
manners which belongs to the nobility, where, I 
suppose, there is always intrigue, and the conver- 
sation always sparkles with epigram; the meaner 
kind know not this kind of life. It is pleasant 
to look, on, and the house laughed and applauded. 
But Jack sat glum, and presently grew inipetient 
aud went out, and would have no more of it. 

“Why,” he said,“ call this a play of modern’ 
life If a man were to say tome one-half of 
what these people continually say to each other— 
one calling the other, though in fine words, ass, 
rogue, liar, or clown—I would have cleared the 
whole stage long ago. Where is the English 
spirit gone? Let us get away.” 

I asked him whether he did not think the thea- 
tre made a fine sight, with the Beautiful dresses: 
of the ladies. But even this did not please him. 

“ Dresses *” he said. “ Why, they are designed 
for no other purpose than to make the poor souls 
hideous. Hoops, powder and paint, hair dressed 
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up—lI should like, my lad, to show you beside 
them a bevy of South Sea Island girls, barefooted, 
with a simple petticoat tied round them, and their 
long hair flying loose. Then would you under- 
stand how a woman should look. I know a girl” 
—he checked himself—“ well, put her, dressed as 
she is, in a box at the theatre, and she would be 
like the full moon among the twinkling stars.” 

I might have replied (which is, I suppose, the 
truth) that women have no thought of form, and 
cannot understand that curve which Hogarth has 
drawn. Therefore, they understand not why men 
love a woman’s figure, and regard Fashion as 
nothing more than an exhibition of costly and 
beautiful stuffs, silk, lace, and embroidery, to set 
off which the figure se:ves as a frame or machine 
on which they may be hung. Otherwise women 
would strive for a fashion at once becoming and 
fitted to the figure, which they would then never 
alter, as the Greeks retained always the same 
simple mode. 

With these views as to ladies’ dress, it is easy 
to understand that Jack found very little pleasure 
in visiting Ranelagh or Vauxhall, though the free- 
dom of Bagnigge Wells was more to his taste. 
Nor did he delight in the coffee-houses. I -took 
him to the Smyrna, where the politicians resort, 
and to the Rainbow, where the wits and templars 
are found; to the White Lion, in Wych Street, 
where they have concerts and women who sing. 
But he found the conversation insipid and the 
manners affected. 

There was only one place of public resort which 
he heartily approved. It was the famous mug- 
house in Long Lane, whither one evening we went, 
Mr. Brooking, the painter, taking us thither. It 
is frequented by many brethren of the brush, who 
for some reason are always more inclined to mirth 
and gayety than the sober merchant. In this room 
there are fiddles and a harp; the room is divided 
into small tables which drink to each other; a 
president calls for a song, and one song is follow. 
ed by another till midnight, the company drink- 
ing to each other from table to table, some tak- 
ing strong beer, some flip, some rumbo, and some 
punch. Jack admired greatly the freedom of con- 
versation, which had nothing of the coffee-house 
stiffness; the heartiness with which one table 
would drink a bout with another; the tobacco and 
the singing, for which this mug-house was then 
famous, and all with so many jokes and so much 
laughter that it was a pleasure to think there 
was so much happiness left in the world. 

‘But most of his time Jack spent at Deptford, 
his mornings in the yard among the ships, and 
his evenings at the Sir John Falstaff with the Ad- 
miral, or in the Officers’ Room at the Gun Tavern, 
whither the Lieutenants and the midshipmen re- 
sorted for tobacco and punch. 

There remained the afternoon, which, had he 
chosen, he might have spent with the Admiral’s 
lady and Castilla. 

“Our conversation,” said that sweet girl, “ hath 
no attraction for Jack. He loves sailors better 
than ladies, and tobacco better than tea; and he 
would rather hear the fiddle than the harpsichord, 
and the bawling by a brother officer of a sea-song 
than a simple ditty from me.” 

I suppose that Castilla was naturally a little 
hurt that Jack showed no admiration for those 
accomplishments, of which she was justly proud. 
No one played more sweetly, or sang more pretti- 
ly, the songs which she knew than Castilla. Ev- 
ery girl likes a little attention; but this young 
sea-bear gave Castilla none. Every girl likes to 
think that her conversation is pleasing to the 
men; Jack showed no pleasure at all in Castilla’s 
talk. He was thinking, though this we knew not 
yet, of another girl, whose charms bewitched him 
and made him insensible to any other woman. 

At this period of his life it is certain that Jack 
loved not the conversation of ladies, finding it 
perhaps insipid after the fo'ks’le talk he had late- 
ly experienced in the French prison and his sav- 
age life among the Indians. “If a man,” he said, 
‘*must needs associate with women at all, give me 
a woman who is not squeamish over a damn or 
two, and lets a mar tell his story through his own 
way, without holding up her hands to her face 
and crying fie upon him for naughty words; and 
one who can mix him a glass of punch—ay, and 
help him to drink it—and won’t begin to cough 
directly his pipe of tobacco is lit. As for your 
cards, and your music, and your drinking of tea, 
it is all very well for landsmen. I dare say you 
like handingabout the cups for Madame, and pass- 
ing the cream and sugar to the young misses.” 

.* You can take your tea as the Admiral takes 
his, Jack, with a dram of rosa solis after it.” 

“What is it at best but a medicine? Why 
not ask people to come and drink physic together ? 
Why not ask Mr. Brinjes to prescribe, as he does, 
his tea of betony, speedwell, sage, or camomile ? 
Or, if you must drink messes, there is chocolate, 
as the Spaniards have it. But as for tea, with 
the strumming of a harpsichord, and playing at 
cards for counters, and ladies talking fiddle-fad- 
die, and Castilla asking you if you like this, or 
you would rather choose the other, I confess, my 
lad, I cannot endure it.” : 

“Castilla, Jack? Surely she is to your taste?” 

“ Why, as for that, she is a pretty, delicate slip 
of a girl; she has got soft cheeks, it is true, and 
brown hair. Give me a tall, strong woman, who 
knows her own mind and what she likes, and likes 
it in earnest. Give me a woman with a spice of 
the Devil.” 

“ Well, Jack,” I said, surprised that he was not 
already in love with Castilla, “ there are plenty 
of women in Deptford who are all Devil, if they 
tempt you.” 
~ He had got already, though I knew it not, a 
woman who possessed her full share of the ele- 
ment he so much desired. 

In the afternoons, therefore, he did not court 
the society of Castilla, but he went back to his 
old custom, and sat for the most part in the apoth- 
ecary’s parlor ; not so much for the pleasure which 
he took in the conversation of that worthy and 
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experienced gentleman, as that in this way he 
could enjoy the company of another person, who 
generally came in accidentally about the same 
time, but through the garden gate and the back 
door, while the Lieutenant marched in boldly, for 
all the world to see, through the shop. As Mr. 
Brinjes slept for the greater part of the after- 
noon, these two could say what they pleased to 
each other without fear of being overheard. And- 
nobody so much as suspected that they were in 
this room except the assistant, who stood all day 
ut the counter rolling boluses, pounding drugs, 
and mixing nauseous draughts. One might have 
chosen a sweeter-smelling place for love-making, 
but then it had the look of a cabin, and some- 
thing of its smell, and Jack found no fault with it. 

“We talked,” Bess told me, in the time when 
her only pleasure was to think and talk about 
Jack, and when there was no one but myself with 
whom she could speak about him—‘“ we talked 
ull the afternoon in whispers, so as not to wake 
up Mr. Brinjes, who slept among his pillows. We 
sat in the window-seat, my head on his breast, 
and his fingers played with my hair, and some- 
times he kissed me. Jack told me all he was go- 
ing to do; he was to get his commission, and go 
fighting ; he would go for choice where there were 
the hardest knocks; they would make a vast deal 
vf prize-money ; and he would get promoted, and 
made captain, with twelve pounds a month, and 
then, when he caine home, he would marry me.” 

“And did Mr. Brinjes,” I asked, “ never wake 
up and interrupt this pastime ¥” 

She laughed. “Why, when he woke up, he 
would say: ‘Kiss her again, Jack. She ix the 
best girl in Deptford. I have saved her for thee. 
Kiss her again.’ He has always been kind to me, 
and would never believe that Jack was drowned, 
und would still be talking of him, which was the 
reason why I knew him again when he came back. 
And then Mr. Brinjes would sit up and talk about 
his treasure, and how he shall some day fit outa 
ship, and we are all to go sailing after the trea- 
sure, which is to be my marriage-portion, when it 
is recovered, so that Jack will marry, after all, 
the greatest heiress in England.” 

These things I heard, I say, after Jack went to 
sea again, and while Bess, like so many women, 
sat at home waiting and praying for her lover’s 
safe return. Ali that time no one knew, or so 
much as suspected, what was going on. Other- 
wise, I fear, hard things would have been said of 
poor Bess by those of her own sex. Men, in such 
matters, judge each other more leniently and with 
less suspicion. 

If, now, Jack had not been first recognized by 
Bess ; if he had not gone to see her the first day 
of his arrival; if—but what doth it profit to say 
that if such and such things had not happened 
other things would have turned out differently ” 
It is vain and foolish talk. Our lives are not 
governed by blind chance ; and we must not doubt 
that, for some wise end which we know not and 
are not expected to know, or even to guess, all 
that happens to us is ordered and settled for us 
beforehand, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A CONEY ISLAND BOAT. 


Howrver much disinterested people may dif- 
fer with the New York newspaper writers and 
hotel-keepers who declare that New York is the 
most favored and coolest of summer watering- 
places, it will be generally acknowledged that the 
deck of a Coney Island steam-boat in motion is a 
pretty comfortable spot. Perhaps as the boat 
lies at her pier on a sultry day there, is no more 
moving air to fan her waiting passengers than 
there is elsewhere in the great metropolitan oven, 
but when she is in motion, no matter what the 
conditions may be around her, there is a breeze. 
It springs up the moment her lines are cast off 
and her wheels begin to shake up a foam in the 
dock. As she glides forth into the stream it be- 
comes stronger, and when her nose has been 


swung round in the direction of the Iron Pier, 
and she darts oceanward with the speed and 
stately motion of a great bird, it is a fine breeze 
indeed. 

The journey by boat to Coney Island is very 
popular, When the iron boats were a novelty 
they were not so attractive to the people as they 
have since become. Then they not infrequently 
ran trips upon which the passengers found al- 
must room enough to be melancholy in, but this 
summer there is no day of the week, and there 
is almost no trip of the day, when a Coney Island 
boat is not at least comfortably filled. The jour- 
ney is just far enough out to sea to be exhilara- 
ting. The boats are so large and so substantial 
that it is rare for them to take on a motion suf- 
ficient to make passengers uncomfortable. At 
times, under a southeast wind, the ocean comes to 
roll somewhat uneasily over the bar, and when 
the ocean does that there is no boat so sturdy 
that it is not constrained to respond, and it is 
common then for unaccustomed passengers to ex- 
perience what the French call the evil of the sea. 
But the popularity of the boats which go to Coney 
Island and to Long Branch is assurance that it is 
unusual for the summer ocean to behave in this 
manrier hereabout. The general conditions are 
as Mr. De Tuutstrcp has represented them in his 
picture. The company that he depicts are in 
placid enjoyment of the stirring salt air, of the 
quiet beauty of the scenery in New York’s ever- 
wonderful bay, and of one another’s society. No- 
body is thinking of the uncomfortableness of a 
ground-swell, and there is no reason why any- 
body should. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. The ground-swell need not bother any 
one until about the time of the equinox and the 
international yacht races. As long as fresh air 
and fair landscape and abounding human society 
have a charm four people, so long will the Coney 
Island boats be popular—provided, of course, that 
they maintain the material and social devency 
which now noticeably belongs to them. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A CORRESPONDENT relates that in Irkutsk, in 
Siberia, in the winter-time everything for sale in 
the markets is frozen solid. A quart of milk, 
for instance, goes to the buyer in a chunk, For 
convenience the milk is allowed to freeze about 
a stick, which serves as a handle to carry it by. 
The commodity put up in this shape makes quite 
a formidable weapon, and it is possible to knock 
a man down with a quart of milk in Irkutsk. 
Throwing milk there is as bad as throwing stones 
here. An Irkutsk householder chips off a piece 
of milk for the cat, and a lump of milk is put 
into the coffee. Children in Irkutsk cry for a 
bite of milk. Irkutsk people in the winter-time 
do not say, “ Be careful not to spill the milk,” 
but, “ Be careful not to break the milk.” Broken 
milk is better than spilled milk, however, for the 
reason that with broken milk there is opportuni- 
ty to save the pieces. Irkutsk people do not use 
pails for their milk in winter, but hang it up on 
hvoks, though, of course, as spring comes on and 
the milk begins to run down from the hooks, 
they lave to use pails. All this, it will readily 
be understood, is no more remarkable in a very 
cold country tuan it would be in the tropics to 
find people keeping butter in -bottles and eating 
molasses candy with a spoon. 


It is said that there are no coopers in China. 
Neither has China any Niagara Falls, and there- 
fore the humiliating spectacle of coopers passing 
through Niagara in barrels is spared to that 
country. 


A paragraph in a newspaper column devoted 
to matters of science says that it is calculated 
that “ not less than one cubic mile of earth is de- 
posited every year in the Atlantic Ocean from 
America, Africa, Europe, and Asia.” The point 
of peculiar interest in this paragraph is the in- 


& 


troduction of Asia as one of the continents whose 
rivers deposit earth in the Atlantic. If any credit 
at all is due to the continents for this sending of 
their substance into the sea, particular credit, of 
course, should be given to Asia, which, in order 
to get earth into the Atlantic, has to send it so 
much further than the other continents do. It 
would be interesting to know how much Europe 
is doing toward filling up the Pacific Ocean, and 
why Asia should concern herself with the Atlan- 
tic when she has such an ocean as the Pacific 
so much nearer home. 


The rapid growth of Berlin is noted by the stat- 
isticians. It has now a population of 1,350,000, 
and is growing more rapidly than Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, or Paris. It is estimated that Ber- 
lin will equal Paris in the matter of population 
at the end of fifteen years ; but it is notorious that 
estimates of this character are sometimes incor- 
rect. If they were not sometimes incorrect, there 
would be no room for Chicago. : 


Three sailors who went fishing from the port 
of Dunkirk, in France, in the year 1869, have 
just returned. Seventeen years is a long time to 
catch fish in, and one might suppose that the 
sailors returned laden with wealth, but such is 
not the case. They say that their vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of Greenland, and that they 
were held in captivity by the natives. Not only 
did they bring nothing in the way of material 
treasure from that land, but in Dunkirk they find 
themselves poorer by the loss of their wives, all 
of whom have married again. They are three 
pretty forlorn sailor-men.. To be sure, they are a 
nine-davs’ wonder in the little French town; but 
there are no dime museums in Dunkirk, and to 
be an object of curiosity there is not so profit- 
able as it is here in our east-side wards. 


A tramp was pulléd out of a freight-car in II- 
linois. The police went through the formality of 
searching him, and found upon his person one 
hundred dollars in gold and certificates showing 
that he was the owner of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars deposited in a St. Louis bank. 


There is an old gentleman in Paris, according 
to the London Figaro, who is making a collection 
of boot heels that have belonged upon the boots 
of distinguished persons. He has more than a 
thousand specimens, and flatters himself that 
he can read character in the manner in which 
they are worn. Of course the old gentleman is 
deceived, and a man’s character cannot really be 
read in his boot heels. Nevertheless the old 
gentleman can congratulate himself upon having 
added one to the great number of annoyances 
that are visited upon distinguished people. It 
will be another way for a man to learn that he 
is great when he comes to be asked to please 
send around his boot heels. 


An advertisement in the London Times offers 
from twenty-five hundred to five thousand dol- 
lars a year to a lady to engage in an “ occupation 
in connection with high-class journalism such as 
any lady may undertake without social incon- 
venience, and chiefly out-of-doors.” She must 
be a lady of position, and a title is preferred. 
She should also be young and clever, the adver- 
tisement says. She may have a private carriage 
from her employers if she is not already provided 
with one of her awn. It would look as if a so- 
ciety reporter were wanted were it not stated that 
the lady is to be employed chiefly out-of-doors. 
It is hardly possible that so high a salary would 
be paid to a lady for reporting lawn-tennis 
matches. What does seem probable is that the 
advertiser wants a book agent of fashionable con- 
nections. If the book is a compilation of admi- 
rable newspaper articles, it 1s wholly proper to 
say that the occupation of the agent engaged in 
pushing its sale would be an “ occupation in con- 
nection with high-class journalism,” 
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‘ Tarael, come out yeah, an’ see Deacon Nushun, how ‘dicalous he ac’s. ‘Low 


he mus’ be ’toxicated by the way he stagger.” 


A PROVOKING DEVELOPMENT. 


he® done 


gone roun’ de couah nuw. ‘Pea’s like you's nebber 
up ter time when you's wauted.”, 
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ARTHUR G. SEDGWICK, SPECIAL AGENT OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT TO MEXICO. 
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THE RIO GRANDE—SURRENDERING A PRISONER TO THE MEXICAN AUTHORITIES. —Drawwy sy P. Frexzeny.—{See Pacr 558.] 
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W. D. WASHBURN, PRESIDENT OF THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION. 
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- (NEW) AMSTERDAM FLOODED BY THE BOODLE PRINCES. 


FROM AN ELEVATED POINT OF VIEW. 
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THE G.A.R, ENCAMPMENT. 


THe twentieth annual encampment of the 
Girand Army of the Republic was held this vear 
in San Francisco, and the session continued from 
August 2 tothe 12th. The long railroad journey 
and the cost of transportation to San Francisco 
rendered it difficult to secure the holding of the 
encampment in the Pacific coast metropolis, but 
huving secured the coveted honor, the (rrand 
Army men of California spared no expense or 


trouble to make the occasion memorable in the | 


annals of the order, 
their hospitality, and the welcome which thev 
gave to the Eastern veterans was hearty and un- 
stinted. A feature of the encampment was the 
effort made by the delegates and members from 


Californians are noted for | 


the conquest of the State—a faded banner, crude- 
ly wrought, but with a spirited grizzly in one cor- 
ner evidently drawn by one who had a personal 
acquaintance with the ugly animal. No Eastern 
post made a finer appearance than the New York 
Department. Its position in the line could be 
told by the storm of cheers which greeted the 
battle-torn flags borne by its members, These 
historic flags, most of which are the property of 
the Buffalo posts, stirred the enthusiasm of the 
vast crowd as nothing else had power to do, 
California saw few actual signs of the misery of 
the war; hence these flags, especially to the 
vounger generation, were visible tokens of the 
cost of the great struggle for the Union which 


was here commemorated by the men who helped 


the great fruit and wine producing counties to , 


show the-resources of the State and at the same 
time to give the visitors actual proof of the va- 
riety of their productions. In more than a score 


of these county head-quarters great casks of wine | 


were on tap, and tables were loaded down with 
fruit. In front of the Sonoma head-quarters, 


where wine flowed like water, was a section of a | 
huge red-wood tree, which proved to be a great | 


curiosity to the visitors from the East. 

The streets were elaborately decorated with 
banners and streamers of the national colors; and 
most of the large busine=s houses, as well as hun- 
dreds of residences, were beautifully draped with 
bunting and flags, and adorned with ornamental 
designs in flowers. 


The city erected a huge arch | 


on Market Street opposite the ruins of the Ban- | 


croft Building. 
in height, and its span was 118 feet. 
er arches spanned the sidewalk. 


The main arch was eighty feet 
Two small- 


covered with canvas, and painted to represent | 


massive masonry. On the towers were placed 
colossal statues of Wasnineron and Linco, 
Guant and GartieLp, while below were figures 


The arch was | 


to save it. The enthusiasm of the spectators 
was divided between the old battle flags and Gen- 
era's SHERMAN and Logan, who rode in carriages 
near the head of the line. 

The executive sessions of the encampment con- 
tinned three days, and were interspersed with 
concerts, receptions, and banquets. The week 
closed with a great camp-fire at the Mechanics’ 
Pavilion. 


THE international difficulty growing out of the 
arrest in Mexico of Editor Curtine, although it 
has assumed a milder form than it seemed to 
take at the outset, is still on the surface, and it 
will apparently require no little diplomatic skill 
to bury it out of sight. Harper's Werkiy under 
date of August 14 contained an exhaustive résrme 
of the matter, and furnished the news of the sen- 
tence of Mr. Curtine by the Mexican court to 
pav a fine of #600 and serve a year’s imprison- 


ment. Since then Mr. Arruur G. Sepawick, whose 


of heroic size representing the soldier and sailor, | 
_ done toward a pacific settlement of the awkward 


the mechanic and farmer. Surmounting the arch 
Was ath ehortious eagle, with crossed cannon be- 
neath, all resplendent in gold. 
tance the arch presented a fine appearance ; and 
looking west, one saw a magnificent vista of tall 
buildings, ending in the hil's which overlook the 
veean. As*the procession marched down this 
neble avenue, between two lines of enthusi- 
astic people, with the balconies and house-tops 
black with spectators, the scene was one long to 
be remembered. At the new City Hall grounds 
and at the Golden Gate Park some exquisite floral 
pieces, representing corps badges and other de- 
signs, blussomed on the greensward., 

The great-event of the week was the dav pa- 
rade of Tuesday, which was the most imposing 
street spectacie ever presented in San Francisco, 
surpassing in numbers and enthusiasm the fa- 
mous procession which welcomed General Grant 


From a short dis- | 


picture will be found in another column of this 
issue, has been sent to Mexico as an agent of the 
United States government to see what can he 


affair, Mr. Sepewick is a resident of this 
city and a lawyer, being, it is said, especial- 
ly well informed upon all intricate points of in- 
ternational law. He has been for some time at- 
torney and counsel for the International Copy- 
right League, and has prepared a skilful work 
on that subject. He has been during his life 
both lawyer and journalist, having at different 
times been connected with both the Nation and 


the Evening Post of this city. 


on the return from his tour around the world. | 


It was expected that large numbers would be at- 
tracted tu the city to witness the parade, but the 
reality surpassed the predictions of the sanguine. 
Special trains were run from neighboring cities, 
and as the day was tacitly observed as a holi- 
dav and business suspended, it mav be said with- 
vut exaggeration that two-thirds of the regular 
residents of the city were in the streets. 

The great parade showed the deep feeling of 
lovalty which exists even in remote places on the 
far-off Pacific coast. Grand Army posts from 


It is understood that Mr. Sepawick’s instrue- 
tions from the State Department were to proceed 
directly to the city of Chihualima, and there to 
investigate all the evidence in the Currtne affair. 
In the mean time the whole subject as relating to 
the extradition and punishment of offenders along 
both sides of the line of the Mexican border re- 


_ mains deeply inteesting. The picture which is 


printed in this issue of a party of United States 
troops remitting a prisoner to the Mexican au- 
thorities on a requisition serves to make apparent 


_ the striking points of difference between the Unit- 


ed States and the Mexican soldierv. 

In the mean time, again referring to the (vrt- 
TING case, the Mexican citizen Merpina, the libel 
of whom by Ccrrine was the cause of the present 
difficulty, has gone into print with a statement of 
his view of the situation. He savs: “ The facts 


_on the trial of Crrrine have been contorted in 


Washington Territory, Nevada, and Oregon were | 


represented by scores of comrades, A careful 
estimate gave 9500 veterans in line. No one 
could complain of a lack of warmth in their re- 
ception. The remnant of the California Hun- 
dred and the Cavalry Battalion received an ova- 
tion. The Sonoma delegation carried the old 
Bear Flag which played so conspicuous a part in 


= 


such a cruel manner, and there has been such an 
excess of unjust criticism against the acts of the 


_ judicial authorities, my country, and my humble 


self, by many North American periodicals, that I 
have believed it my duty to direct myself to 
demonstrate this proposition, that it is not money 
that influences the conscience of a Mexican when 
his honor is involved, and that is not sold to sat- 


_ isfy an ignoble passion.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Ie a euperior substitute, and its use is positively bene- 
ficial to health.—[ddv.} 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Improven Cusnionep Ear 
Peereorcy Restore tuk Hranine and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in position. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—({Adv.] 


Ir you make it a rule to favor all your cold drinks 
with ten or fifteen drops of Aneostura Bitters you 
will keep free from Summer Diseases and have your 
digestive organa in good order. But be sure x get 
the genuine article, manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B, 
Siegert & Sons.—{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winetow's Sootuine Syrvr should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, FARIS , 1878. 


‘Brvaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been rerooved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom!- 
cal, costing less than one cent u 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
Your Children 


Are constantly exposed to danger from 
Colds, Whooping Cough, Croup, «and 
diseases peculiar to the throat and 
lungs. For such ailments, Aver’s 
Cherry Pectoral, promptly adminis- 
tered, affords speedy relief and cure. 


As a remedy for Whooping Conzh, 
with which many of our c ++ were 
atticted, we used, during the past win- 
ter, with much _ satisfaction, Avyer's 
Cherry Pectoral. For this affection, we 
consider this preparation the most efti- 
cacious of all the medicines which have 
come to our knowledge.— Mary Park- 
hurst, sang ome for Little 
Wanderers, ncaster, Md. 


My children have been peculiarly sub- 
ject to attacks of Croup, and I failed to 
tind any effective remedy until I com- 
menced administering Ayer’s Cherry 
lectoral. This preparation relieves the 
difficulty of breathing and invariably 
cures the complaint. — David G. Starks, 
Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


I have used Aver's Cherry Pectoral 
in my family for many years, and 
have found it especially valuable in 
Whooping Cough. This medicine allays 
allirritation, prevents inflammation from 
extending to the lungs, and quickly sub- 
dlues any tendency to Lung Complaint. 
—J. B. Wellington, Plainville, Mich. 


I find no medicine so effective, for 
Croup and Whooping Cough, as Aver’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It was the means of 
mtd the life of my little boy, only six 
months old, carrying him safely throagh 
the worst case of Whooping Cough I ever 
saw.—Jane Malone, Piney Flats, Teun. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectorai, 


+! Dr.J.cC. 
pold by all Druggiste. 


— & Co., Lowell, Mare. 
’rice $1; six bottles, $5. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of caser where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 
It may be nsed with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. . 


it is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The mort novetenine and roonomioat Of Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Drnggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
a@ A valuable pamphiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infante and Invalids,” free on application, 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ROWLANDS'’ 
ODONTO 


Known for more than 60 years as the best tooth pow- 
der, as it contains no gritty or acid ingredients: it 
whitens the teeth, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Ask 
druggists for ROWLANDS’® ODONTO, the 


only genuine Odonto. 
all, of either sex, to more money 
right 


Send six cents for postage, and recei 
free, a costly box of goods which wil 


A PRILE awny than anything else in this 


world. Fortnnes await the workers absolutely eure. 
Terms mailed free. 


TRUE & CO. Augusta, Maine. 
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PRICKLY HEAT, HIVES, BOILS. 


A great many pereons find themselves much annoyed 
by eruptions upon the skin, which are often attended 
by the most painful sensation of itching and burning, 
and sometimes become es and obstinate sores, 
Corpulecnt people are cspecially subject to thesepetty but 

MADDENINCG INFLICTIONS. 

An efficient alterative medicine, which will purify the 
overheated and vitiated blood, can effect a perfect cure 
and give immunity from a constant recurrence of these 
annoyances, Such an alterative medicine, and only per- 
fect one within reach of the medical science of the pres- 
ent day, is Dr. Kennedy's Favorite Remedy. Scrofala, 
Cancer, and all the numerous kinds of Skin Diseases, 
arise from an impure state of the blood. 

Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 
taken when these symptome first appear, will prevent 
serious consequences. It strikes at the prime cause of 
these complicated troubles by gently opening the bow- 
els, toning the stomach to properly separate the ele- 
ments of the food, sending each to the part of the sys- 
tem where it is needed, stimulating the Kidneys and 
Liver to do their important part in the work, and end- 
ing in setting up a healthy action of the system. In 
fact it may, with perfect confidence, 


ACCEPTED AS A CURE 


for all derangements of the human system springing 
from a disordered or impure condition of the blood. 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, and all Urinary Derangements 
ny improve under the same treatment. Where 
there is a tendency to Rheumatic Gout speedy relief 
invariably follows ure. 


PREPARED 


Dr. David Kennedy, Rondont, N. Y. 


Sold by all Druggists. #1 a Bottle, 6 for $5. 


BOOKS BY W. H. BISHOP. 


OLD MEXICO AND HER LOST PROV- 
INCES. A Journey in Mexico, Southern 
California, and Arizona, by way of Cuba. By 
WitttamM Henry Bisnor, With numerous II- 
lustrations chiefly from Sketches by the Author, 
pp. xii., 510, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00, 


The primitive habits and surroundings of the peo- 
ple with whom Mr. Bishop came in contacé are ably 
depicted, and here and there we come across graphic 
bits of description of scenery, of costumes, and of cus- 
tome. What is being done to develop the country, to 
open it up to civilization, to promote its industries, 
to extract its minerals, is all ably related. Moreover, 
he has taken pains to gather together and compile vari- 
ous statistics on these subjects which cannot fail to 
be of interest to those speculators who cast longing 
und worldly eyes in the direction of Mexico. The book 
is full of capital illustrations, and, taken altogether, 
can be highly praised.—\. Y. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Bishop’s book that he 
gives us a clear and distinct notion of the present con- 
dition of Mexico, and of the promise of its future. We 
rise from the reading with our traditional ideas of the 
land greatly changed, or altogether shattered, and 
with largely increased re«pect for its people and many 
of its civil institutions. We see the people politically, 
indastrially, and socially, and find that they improve 
on acqnaintance.—‘. Y. World. 

A singularly vivid and graphic picture of our neigh- 
bor republic, not only in its physical features, but also 


| in the manners and customs of its inhabitants, their 


occupations and industries. — Boston Globe. 

What with his admirable and characteristic sketch- 
ex, his irrepressible American persistency in goiug ty 
all places and seeing all things, in the face of alleged 
impossibilities, his close observation, Mr. Bishop has 
gone beyond any writer we kuow of in getting at “ the 
actual! heart of things.”—The Nation, N. Y. 


II. 


FISH AND MEN IN THE MAINE 
ISLANDS. By W.H. Bisnor. (No, 15 in 
Harper's Handy Series.) Tllustrated. 16mo, 
Paper Covers, 25 cents. 


A series of interesting, well-written sketches, full of 
the invigorating salt breezes, well calculated to brace 
one up, and the next best thing to a personal experi- 
ence of the cruise itself.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 

Fishing life aboard ship and ashore is portrayed 
graphically, the traits of the people and characteristic 
acenes being pictured with the pencil as well as the 
pen, and the reader will gain so easily from no other 
sonrce within the range of our knowledge so satis- 
factory an idea of the subject. It is a capital book to 
slip into the pocket as one starts for his vacation, — 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 

The pictureeque scenery and quaint and amusing 
customs of the natives of the islands are described iu 
alively and entertaining manner.— The Observer, N. Y. 

The most entertaining study of the kind that we 
have read for a long time.—The Mail and Express, 
N. ¥ 


—----- 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harrer’s Catatoaur sent on receipt of ten cents. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
116-118 Dearborn St.,Chicago, 


RED-CLOVER BLOSSOM 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The best 
blood purifier known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt-Rbheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipat on, Pil 
Whooping-Cough, &c. Sev 
for circular. ention paper. 


ROOK’S STEEL 


PENS. 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N., J. 26 John St., New York. 


PHONOCRAPHY 


Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard, for sale by all book-sellers. Cat- 
alogue, alphabet and illustrations sent free. Address 

PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


(\RANT AND GARFIELD ALBUMS, each. Send 
J for list. A. WITTEMANN, 2% Park Place, N. Y. 
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F | Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 
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THE TROUBLE WITH MEXICO. | 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


f 


IF ALL ARE OF ONE STRIPE, THE MORE THE “FUNNIER.” 


They say they will drag others in with them. 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and gest to 


tom SOUPS. 
LEA & PERRINS' MEATS, 

that their sauce is ry 

sauce that is par 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N, Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have. Just Published : 


I, 
LOVE AND LUCK. The Story of a Sum- 
mers Loitering on the Great South Bay. 


| LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


By | 


k. B. Roosevetr, Author of “ Five Acres Too | 


Much.” 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1.00. 


It is a breezy out-of-door story.—Boston Traveller. 

One wf the most agreeable books of the season.— 
oun, 

A delightfnl love story.—AjJbany Press. 

It is fall of Vivacity and Variety.—J. World. 

A breezy sammer story.—Observer, N. Y. 

A very enjoyable novel.—Philadelphia Times. 

The stury is bright and fresh.—The Beacon, Boston. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soupay Made 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 


ishes, and Sauces, | 


and a boon for which nations should feel grate- . 


ful.”"—See Medica] Press,” ** Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron ox. + ) 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 


title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 


been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Tobe had of all Storekeepersa,Grocersr, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McK ESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, ‘VHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINK.,...... $4 00 


HARPER’S 4 00 
BABAR 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)......... 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 
week fur 52 weeks)........... cinesecwewns 1 


Postage Free to all subacribers in the United States 


and Canada, 


The most popular and successfnl periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
There is nothing more conducive to wholesome 


_ pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 


; periodicals. 


vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
They are as familiar as household words, 


and are administered with such high humanity and 
. wisdom that they constitute one of the greatest en- 
 gines of civilization in existence.—.‘, Sun, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 


NOTICK.—Mesers. & Brorures are in- | 


formed that persons falsely representing themselves to 


be agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting sub- 
scriptions therefor at unauthorized rates, giving re | 


OTS. 
90. OUR RADICALS. By the late Colonel Fred. 
Burnaby, Author of “A Ride to Khiva”™...... 25 
89. A PLAYWRIGHT’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. 
88. BAD TO BEAT. By Hawley Smart.......... 25 
87. KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee. 2 
&6 ss FALL OF ASGARD. By Julian Cor- 
85. THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies..... 2h 
54 A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By June 
25 
83. ALTON LOCKE. By Charles Kingsley...... 25 
82. EFFIE OGILVIE. By Mrs. Oliphant........ | 
*1. CYNIC FORTUNE. By D. Christie Murray.. 2% 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
Two Pinches of Snaff. By William Westall. .. 


‘JS The One Thing Needful. By Miss M. E. 

The Chileotes, By Lesiie Keith.............. 20 
Keep My Secret. By G. M. Robins............ 20 
‘3%, Like Lucifer. By Denzil 20 
534. Pomegranate 20 


By Sarah Tytler.......... 20 
‘31, The Heir of the Ages. By James Payn. [Vd. 2 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all bouksellera, or will | 


be sent by Haxper & Brorurns, postpaid, to any part uf 
the United Staten and Canada, on receipt of the price. 

_ & Brorurrs’ Catatoaue sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


ceipta in the name of Harpe & Buorurrs. 

To prevent the loa of money by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it is requested that, in purchasing from parties 
axxuming te represent & Brotuers, parment 
be made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money Order, pay- 
able to the order of Uanene & Brovurrs, Vew York, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Poetage-Stamps. 
Habit Cured Without Pain. 


Never Fails. F. W. Eldred, 
987 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


OPIUM 


A. TEASPOONFUL OF 


milk, or Sugar Water, 
mu Cure 
mediately / 


a4 


— 
Any attack of Cramps 
m te Stomach, cr 
Any Powel 


Complamt. 


for Sale evefywhere by Drugeisls. 


J.& J.COLMAN, London. 


_ Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


FINANCIAL. 


F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
3 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall St, 


NEW YORK. 


Connected by Private Wire with Branch Office, 
roadway. P.O. Box 2907. 
Member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchants’? Ex- 
change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bauk, and of 
American Safe Deposit 
Co., &¢C., &C. 

A banking bnsiness transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate. Deposits received subject to check at sigit. 
Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


| No. 62 Cedar Street, New 


Concentrated Mustard Oil. 


A sure relief for rheumatism. Outward application. 
Importer, JAS. P. SMITH, 
45 & 47 Park Place, 49 Lake Street 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


“An Excellent JUDCE” 


The late Gordon W. Burnham of New York, after his return from 
an extended tour through Europe, said: “I have bought and 
tried the finest Shaving Soaps made in England and on the 
Continent, but for months have been longing to be where I could 
again enjoy the iuxury of Shaving with “THE GENUINE 
VANKEE SOAP.’’ 
All Druggists keep it. 
Mail, for 12 cents. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., 
Formerly Williams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


Avoid Imitations. Trial Samples by 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’ Credits 
available in any _ of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


GILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
BANKER Ss, 


ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


or $6 — 


$2.00 Same styles as 
the $300 Shoe. If you cannot ~% 
get these shoes from deal- / 
ers, send address on postal 

card to W. L. Douglas, 


+f 
f 
R 


Ww 

& HORSE CONSTITUTION 

wif POWDERS, 

Prairie Meat Crissel 
Celebrated Dog and 


‘STAMPED.. Pigeon Soaps, 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and 
Dealers in Sportsman’s Supplies. 
& Poultry fedicines 
3. 
Factory, 239-245 56th New York 
Circulars Post Free on A pplication. 
WN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM 8ST. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Armstrone’s factory ends,called W aste 
Embroidery. 40c. will buy one ounce,which would cost 


, Ove Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantifal colors. 


Designs for 1) styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
ackage. Send 40 ct in stampa or tal note to THE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 621 


| Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘A-~ 
OLRRY AVIS) 
| 
JAN) 
> My kd 
— Best material, perfect fit, equals any 
| ZZ every pair warranted. Take nope 
i= W. L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, Warranted.”” Congress, 
Button and Lace. Boys ask 
, Mass. 
3 
DOC CAKES, 
GENUINE | Poultry, Pigeon 
| 
vs. | 
| 
| | 
| 
vila. War an PCount bao | UINE | 
A Faire Damzell. By Eame Stuart.......... 2% MANCHESTER CONN, | 
CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIT S, 
| = | 


